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NTRODUCING “Mr. Gas. Industry 
of 1954”—your new A. G. A. Presi- 
dent, E. H. Eacker of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Friends and associates call 
him “Buck.” They know him as “very 
approachable—has a facility for siz- 
ing up problems and people—knows 
when to speak up—makes his influ- 
ence felt.” A graduate engineer, he 
is a strong adherent of the privately 
owned utility industry. Since March 
1948 he has served as president of 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company. 
He has been active as a director 
and vice-president of A. G. A. and 
as a member of A. G. A. approval 
requirements, taxation, pipeline 
safety, and executive safety com- 
mittees. He is also a past-president 
of New England Gas Association 
and now a trustee of the Institute of 
Gas Technology. He is completing 
terms as a director of American 
Standards Association and a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee of 
the ASA Board. “Standards Point 
the Way,” the title of an article 
he wrote for the February 1952 
MONTHLY is also one of his major 
tenets. Friendliness is “Buck’s” trade- 
mark. But don’t overlook the deter- 
mined chin—it’s a symbol of the 
leadership that will be needed io 
direct the Action Program during a 
crucial year. 
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Brightest spot in the sales picture is the commercial 
division. For the first nine months of ‘53, commercial 
gas appliance sales as reported by GAMA increased 
31.1 percent over a year ago. Sales of commercial 
electric appliances rose only 7.9 percent, according 
to NEMA. Consider also the fact that commercial gas 
sales by the end of last year had more than doubled 
since 1942 and more than quadrupled since 1932. A 
total of 4.9 billion therms of gas was sold for com- 
mercial use in 1952; commercial yas revenues reached 
the impressive sum of $321 million. 

It is significant too that the recently completed 
P.E.P. sales campaign on commercial cooking equip- 
ment enlisted five times as many supporters as its 
predecessor campaign a year ago. Returns from the 


_ind 


GUARD THE VICTORY 


P.E.P. drive are still coming in, but it is expected that 
they will help the industry to maintain the gains it 
scored in the first nine months. 

There is no room for complacency, however. Field 
reports indicate that competition is thoroughly aroused 
and preparing aggressive counterattacks. Despite the 
overwhelming number of enthusiastic comments on 
the P.E.P. campaign, some companies are still hold- 
ing back and delaying sales action. 

Management can help to keep the jump on com- 
petition by reviewing and strengthening its sales ac- 
tivities. Plan now to participate in the gas industry’s 
national commercial cooking promotion on an even 
broader scale in 1954. 





THE BIG ANSWER 


Successful completion of the 34-month field test program 
(story on page 4) undoubtedly has advanced the universal 
acceptance of automatic gas range ignition by months, if not 
years. Now, at last, the gas industry is in position to promote 
on a wide scale the fully automatic or “cold” gas range— 
the direct answer to competition in the kitchen. We are all 
deeply indebted to the executives, utilities, range and con- 
trol manufacturers who donated their time and facilities to 
this epoch-making program. 


ACCIDENT EXPERIENCE 


Did you know that accidents on-the-job are charged 
against manhours lost only if the employee is unable to re- 
port for work on his next day of duty? When compiling your 
company’s 1953 employee accident frequency be sure to 
follow the uniform standard for industry, ASA Code Z16.1 
“Method of Compiling Industry Injury Rates.” Copies can be 
obtained from American Standards Association, 70 East 45th 
St., New York 17, New York. 


BIG BUSINESS 


As 1953 nears its end, Pacific Coast Association sees indi- 
cations of a “pretty fair business year for western utilities 
and manufacturers.” PCGA utilities are expected to sell about 
550 billion cubic feet of gas for better than $300 million this 
year—the biggest year yet. 

Gross sales of Pacific Coast gas appliance manufacturers 
are set at more than $100 million—close to the biggest year 
(1950) in total volume, and possibly better in net profit. For 
the first nine months, water heater shipments were up nearly 


16 percent over 1952 and some types of heating appliances 
were doing equally well. 


NEW GAS BOOM 


A new natural gas boom is starting in Pennsylvania only 
20 miles from the now declining Leidy field, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch. It is reported that the new field 
already contains at least 110 producing wells. 


CHEMICAL PROGRESS 


The petro-chemical industry, which last year produced 
about 25 percent of the nation’s chemicals, is continuing to 
grow rapidly. Latest plant to go into operation is a huge 
$50 million fractionation unit near Tuscola, Ill., which will 
process 400 million cubic feet of natural gas a day. National 
Distillers Product Corporation and Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Company are the major stockholders. 


RE-LOAN SERVICE 


Homeowners planning kitchen, laundry and heating mod- 
ernization are showing lively interest in the “open-end” 
mortgage which enables them to “borrow back” or re-borrow 
from the lender, obtaining amounts up to what they have 
paid off in amortization. A study by GAMA shows that inter- 
est in the liberalized mortgage is especially keen in areas 
now receiving natural gas service and has spurred a trend 
among homeowners to adopt the entire gas appliance 
“family.” 
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ymeter of industry at work 


CASE HISTORY 


Public relations in action. Recently an A. G. A. staff mem- 
ber on a transcontinental flight had a misunderstanding with 
an over-zealous hostess. The situation placed the passenger 
in such an unfair light that he brought the case direct to the 
attention of the airline officials. Several days later, the presi- 
dent of the line apologized in person to the A. G. A. staff 
member and also to the managing director of your Associa- 
tion. He explained that his company was changing its rules 
and had not sufficiently informed the hostess. 


ANNUAL REPORT AIDS 


Starting work on your company’s annual report? If so, 
you may want a copy of the “Selective Bibliography on 
Company Annual Reports” prepared by the A. G. A. Library 
and still available without charge. 


LOS ANGELES HEATERS 


A new enforcement policy ordering out of use unvented 
space heaters not approved by the A. G. A. Laboratories has 
been announced by the Los Angeles Board of Building and 
Safety. All portable unvented space heaters will have to be 
connected with a metal connector. The new policy permits 
use in existing buildings of unvented space heaters bearing 
the blue star of approval of American Gas Association. Pres- 
ent requirement specifying that vented heating equipment 
be installed in new home construction is not affected. 


MODERNIZATION PLUS 

Work on a million dollar modernization program has been 
started in Chicago by The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany. Main floor of the company’s 21-story building is due 
for complete renovation and erection of a spacious sales 
room displaying modern gas ranges, refrigerators and auto- 
matic gas water heaters. There will also be a permanent 
heating exhibit where the public can view and get informa- 
tion on all types of gas space heating equipment. This will 
be utilized by the company in cooperation with dealers and 
manufacturers. Model kitchen displays and complete air con- 
ditioning for basement, first and second floors are part of 
the 1954 program. 


HOT WHEN IT’S COLD 


According to newspaper reports, a New York engineer has 
invented a gas-heated suit for outdoor workers. Heart of the 
system is a tiny propane “blow torch” that vaporizes liquid 
freon which then circulates throughout a layout of rubber 
tubing sewn into the suit’s lining. 





TOP_TO BOTTOM 

President Eisenhower, concerned with accidents to Federal 
employees that cost the Government $100 million last year, 
has demanded safety action all along the line. “He has not 
turned safety over to a subordinate and forgotten it,” Assist- 
ant Labor Secretary Hobart told industrial leaders at the 
annual National Safety Congress. 


CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


By early next year, a complete package on customer re- 
lations training will be available—the most ambitious project 
ever undertaken by any accounting committee in the gas and 
electric industries. Contents will include five sound-slide films 
for employee meetings, leaders’ guides, give-away booklets 
for employees, and a supervisors’ manual for use as a text 
on customer relations. Watch for the announcement. 


BROADER PERSPECTIVE 


A number of utilities are sponsoring accounting courses 
to broaden the perspective of their supervisors and employ- 
ees in training for supervision. Some utilities are cooperating 
with local educational institutions in similar efforts. Among 
those currently giving accounting courses are The Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric Company and Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, Inc. Their programs consist of two parts: 
(1) A plan to rotate employees within and among depart- 
ments so they develop responsibility and obtain contacts in 
other accounting phases, and (2) a course in public utility 
accounting, the syllabus of which is based on a currently 
evailable book, Public Utility Accounting. 


COMMON INTEREST 

Here’s a symptom of the united gas industry which Presi- 
dent Frank C. Smith and others have talked so much about 
during the past year. It’s a full-page advertisement by 
Humble Oil titled “Gasoline for Sunday driving—or Natural 
Gas to cook next Sunday's roast?” It’s an excellent example 
of the common interest of gas producers with other segments 
of the gas industry. 


DOLLARS AND CENTS 

Accident prevention information is most effective when 
interpreted in dollars and cents. More and more companies 
are doing it. Lone Star Gas Co., for example, has discovered 
that the average cost to the company of each automobile 
accident is $152, excluding the cost of personal injuries to 
employees. 


INFORMATION POOL 


Need information or assistance on technical problems? 
The A. G. A. Utilization Bureau’s capable staff can help you 
by drawing on the experiences of other member companies 
for solutions. Last year, the Bureau handled more than 2,000 
requests from gas companies, manufacturers and individuals. 
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Field test project proves 
the practicality of electric and 


gas single-point ignition 


Road cleared for 
cold range drive 





ompletion of an unusual 34- 

month field test program of 
automatic range ignition has paved 
the way for industrywide promotion of a new type gas 
range that uses little or no gas when not in use and thus 
answers a long felt need for a range that will not add heat 
to the kitchen. 

A total of 48 utilities representing practically every im- 
portant locality in the United States participated in the 
project by installing and making comprehensive field tests 
on 1,459 domestic gas ranges. Nine different kinds of city 
gases ranging in heating value from 530 to 1,100 Btu were 
utilized. Sixteen domestic gas range manufacturers sup- 
plied 33 different models for the test program. Ten dif- 
ferent types of controls (six electric and four gas) were in- 
volved. 

Final report of the nationwide test project, to be pub- 
lished this month, notes that customers were surprisingly 
well pleased with the new automatic ignition devices. The 
same is true generally of the participating utilities and ap- 
pliance manufacturers. 

“In fact,” the report concludes, ‘there appears to be every 
valid reason now why automatic ignition gas range sales 
should be aggressively pursued and promoted. Certainly, 
the results of this field study indicate that such a course 
of action is not only feasible but definitely advisable.” 

It has been generally recognized that a major problem 
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Who's who in A. G. A. field test program... 
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The industry is urged to actively promote automatic gas ranges with electric or gas single-point ignition (samples shown above) 
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facing the gas industry is to speed the availability of a fully 
automatic gas range which would consume little or no 
energy when not in use. Several manufacturers had done 
development work in their laboratories on new and prom- 
ising ignition devices but there is a long way from labora- 
tory models to production devices and it seemed imperative 
that a way be found to hasten development by getting the 
better ones into the field for the acid test. Manufacturers 
and utility companies agreed that this could be accom- 
plished best through comprehensive field tests permitting 
the use of new ignition devices under actual operating 
conditions where full and complete data could be secured. 

Four major conclusions have been drawn from the field 
experience with automatic oven and broiler ignition sys- 
tems. 


(1) Both the electric and single-point types of ignition 
systems operated well on the nine basic gases selected as 
representative of gas utility company distribution in the 
United States. No changes other than orifices are required 
for use with different gases. This fact reduces production 
costs and simplifies warehousing and distributing problems. 

(2) Automatic oven and broiler systems of both the 
electric and single-point types proved satisfactory and are 
fully recommended. 

(3) Present ASA Approval and Listing Requirements 
cover the types of ignition systems employed in the field 
test, although they should now again be reviewed with the 


results of this study available to the interested subcom- 
mittees. 

(4) The gas industry can now actively sell and promote 
with complete confidence A. G. A. Approved models of 
ranges equipped with the new single-point and electric 
ignition devices. Such appliances are currently available 
from a number of range manufacturers. 


In the past, numerous types of gas supply, differences of 
opinion on the merits of the two basic types of available 
ignition systems (gas and electric) and the fancied troubles 
involved have all been deterrents to the development of a 
truly automatic gas range. Nevertheless, there has been a 
growing demand on the part of the public for an automatic 
gas range. 

Several prominent examples of this trend have been re- 
ported in recent issues of the MONTHLY. This fall, utilities 
in seven eastern states conducted a huge cooperative ad- 
vertising campaign on the “Matchless” gas range. Con- 
currently, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and Philadelphia Gas Works Division of UGI have 
been engaged in a keen inter-city sales contest on single- 
point ignition gas ranges (see “No match for the gas indus- 
try,” October 1953 A. G. A. MONTHLY). See also “Up- 
grading is the word in Wisconsin,” an account of Wisconsin 
Public Service Corporation’s program for increasing its 
sales of automatic gas ranges (A. G. A. MONTHLY, Novem- 
ber 1953). 

A number of other gas companies have indicated that 














SPONSOR: A. G. A. General Promotional Planning Committee, W. H. Ligon, Nashville Gas Co., Nashville, Tenn., chairman 


FINAL REPORT BY: R. M. Conner, A. G. A. Laboratories consultant @ H. W. Scott, A. G. A. chief methods engineer @ 
E. A. Jahn, A. G. A. assistant utilization engineer 


REPORT APPROVED BY: A. G. A. Working Committee on Automatic Range Ignition Development, R. J. Rutherford, Worces- 
ter Gas Light Co., Worcester, Mass., chairman 


PARTICIPATING UTILITIES: Alabama Gas Corporation @ Arkansas Western Gas Company @ Atlanta Gas Light Com- 
pany @ Boston Consolidated Gas Company @ Bridgeport Gas Light Company @ The Brooklyn 


Water Company, Inc. @ 
Star Gas Company @ 





Chef, Inc. 


Union Gas Company @ Cambridge Gas Light Company @ Central Illinois Electric & Gas Com- 
pany @ Central Indiana Gas Company e@ Citizens Gas & Coke Utility @ Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light and Power Company of Baltimore @ The East Ohio Gas Company @ Equitable Gas 
Company @ The Hartford Gas Company @ Houston Natural Gas Company @ 


Indiana Gas & 


lowa-lllinois Gas & Electric Company @ LacledeGasCompany e@ Lone 
Long Island Lighting Company @ The Manufacturers Light & Heat Com- 
pany @ Metropolitan Utilities District of Omaha @ Michigan Consolidated Gas Company @ Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Company @ Minneapolis Gas Company @ Montana-Dakota Utilities Com- 
pany @ Mountain Fuel Supply Company @ Nashville Gas Company @ New Bedford Gas & Edi- 
son Light Company @ North Shore Gas Company @ Northern Indiana Public Service Company @ 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Company @ Oklahoma Natural Gas Company @ Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany @ The Philadelphia Gas Works Division of UGI 
pany @ Portland Gas & Coke Company @ Providence Gas Company @ Public Service Electric 
& Gas Company @ Public Service Company of Colorado @ Rochester Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion @ Seattle Gas Company @ Southern California Gas Company @ Southern Counties Gas 
Company @ Springfield Gas Light Company @ United Gas Corporation 
Light Company @ Worcester Gas Light Company 


ARTICIPATING RANGE MANUFACTURERS: Caloric Stove Corporation 
igan Stove Company @ Globe American Corporation 


@ The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 


@ Washington Gas 


@ Cribben & Sexton Company @ Detroit-Mich- 
@ Hardwick Stove Company @ Magic 


@ Malleable Iron Range Company @ The Maytag Company @ Odin Manufacturing 


Company @ O'Keefe & Merritt Company @ RCA Estate Appliance Corporation @ Rheem Man- 


ufacturing Company (Wedgewood Division) 


pany (Grand Industries Division) 
(Gaffers & Sattler Division) 


@ Geo. D. Roper Corporation @ Sunray Stove Com- 


@ The Tappan Stove Company @ Utility Appliance Corporation 
@ Western Stove Company 


PARTICIPATING CONTROL MANUFACTURERS: Bryant Heater Division of A. G. E. @ Patrol Valve Company @ Penn 
Electric Switch Company @ Perfex Corporation @ Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company @ The 


Tappan Stove Company 
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they expect to capitalize on the promising results of the 
automatic range ignition field test program. Many addi- 
tional companies are expected to follow suit after they have 
studied the program report. 

At least three manufacturers are known to have modified 
their range ignition systems as a result of the rigorous de- 
mands occasioned by the field test program. 

Four appliance manufacturers are currently utilizing 
single-point ignition and six are using automatic electric igni- 
tion on their gas ranges. It is also knows that two of these 
firms will devote a substantial part of its production to both 
single-point gas ignition as well as automatic electric oven ig- 
nition. 

The final report of the project will be presented to various 
A. G. A. planning groups. It is anticipated that the A. G. A. 
spring range campaign will promote the sale of automatic 
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(Above) Diagram of automatic single-point range oven ignition system 
(Below) Diagram of automatic electric range oven ignition system 


gas ranges incorporating developments and findings of the 
field test program. 

Of special interest to the gas industry are five major 
recommendations in the final report: 


(1) Now that the practicability of single-point and 
electric oven and broiler automatic ignition has been 
proved by actual field test, a concerted industrywide effort 











should be made to attain the ultimate objective of an 
automatically ignited gas range which will consume little 
or no energy when not in use. In the case of single-point 
ignition, the objective could be attained by use of one 
small input, constant burning pilot located in a manner 
which would eliminate sensible heat from the surface of 
the range during standby periods. 

(2) It is recommended that the A. G. A. Subcommittee 
on Approval Requirements for Domestic Gas Ranges study 
the relevant and irrelevant complaint frequencies tabulated 
in this report to determine whether certain range require- 
ments could be strengthened to eliminate the cause of the 
most prevalent complaints. It is highly desirable that the 
present maximum permissible input rating of 300 Btu per 
hour for pilots be reduced. 

(3) Additional research and development work is re- 
quired to further reduce the heat released to the room 
during standby periods and also when the range is in use. 
It is felt that this work can best be done through research 
in the laboratory and that the appropriate A. G. A. re- 
search committees consider the future investigations on the 
following subjects: 


a. Reduced input pilots for top burners and single-point 
ignition source. 

b. Electric and catalytic ignition of top burners. 

c. More efficient top burners. 

d. More efficient broiler and oven burners. 

e. More durable electric ignition coils. 


(4) Range and control manufacturers should continue 
their efforts to further perfect the oven and broiler systems 
and concentrate on these few trouble spots which caused 
most of the field complaints. Development work must also 
be continued to eliminate or reduce gas consumption for 
top burner pilots. 

(5) Gas utility companies and manufacturers should 
cooperate in, and actively support the sale and/or promo- 
tion of automatic gas ranges which are “cold” when not in 
use. 


The final project report singles out for special attention 
the late Hugh H. Cuthrell, president, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., for his efforts in inaugurating and organizing the 
industrywide field test program which has, according to 
some industry members, “advanced the art of building a 
truly automatic gas range by ten years.” 

Primary purpose of the automatic range ignition devel- 
opment project is to enable the gas industry to capitalize 
completely upon the basic superiority of gas as a fuel for 
cooking. This objective is in direct support of the current 
Gas Industry Development Program, Its accomplishment 
depends largely upon action taken at the local company 
level. 

The report itself will be distributed to all A. G. A. com- 
pany delegates, sales managers and service department 
heads, as well as to appliance and control manufacturets 
and others interested in the design and construction of 
modern gas equipment. 

Comments from participating utility companies and aa 
analysis of customer reports are also included in the report. 
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Secrets of good # 
public relations 


Management must speak 
up to employees and the public 








By HAROLD BRAYMAN 


Director, 
Public Relations Department 
E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


_ overriding problem that affects us 
all is that of public misunderstanding 
and hostility toward business—a_hostil- 
ity which demands, and frequently gets, 
government action antagonistic to enter- 
prise. In our country it is an undeniable 
fact that the people do rule and, if the 
people are against any institution, its 
road is hard at best. 

Since the depression years of the 
Thirties, this public suspicion and hos- 
tility has developed to such a degree that 
the problem of winning a favorable pub- 
lic opinion has become one of the most 
important facing American business to- 
day. 

In advocating measures to solve this 
problem, I do not speak from the long- 
term interests of business alone. If the 
problem is not solved, business will be 
a heavy loser, it is true. But the biggest 
loser will be the great mass of Americans 
who, in accepting a state-dominated econ- 
omy, will lose not only their precious 
American freedom, but also their much 
vaunted. American standard of living. 

This is no mere, remote possibility. It 
isa clear and present threat, despite the 

Abridged version of talk before Accounting Sec- 


tion at 1953 A. G. A. Convention in St. Louis, 
souri. 
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recent change in federal administrations. 
The tendency in that direction has been 
world-wide. We cannot hope to resist it 
in America unless American industry, the 
basis of our national strength and well- 
being, succeeds in winning public under- 
standing and support. That is the price of 
survival. That is the challenge to indus- 
trial statesmanship. That is the high cause 
of industrial public relations. 

Too often, there has not been sufh- 
cient understanding that no one company, 
no one program alone can hope to con- 
vince the whole of America overnight, to 
cure single-handedly the infections of 
distrust and misunderstanding which are 
epidemic among 160 million people. 
That is a job for the carefully corre- 
lated efforts of all of us. My point is that 
we should each do the job that we can 
best do in the place where we can best 
do it. That is method and common sense. 

It seems obvious to me that the place 
where each company can be most effec- 
tive is with its own employees, cus- 
tomers, suppliers, stockholders, and the 
people who live in its own plant towns. 
If we follow this precinct system with 
each company accepting its own special 
responsibility and working as effectively 
as it can in its own territory, we cannot 
fail. 

The greatest misunderstandings that 
exist today on economics and business 
are in the ranks of our own employees. 
It is the inevitable conclusion that, if 
business would make an effort, suffi- 
ciently intelligent and sustained to be 


successful, to straighten out the think- 
ing of its own people, there would be no 
national problem in this respect. 

That such a result would be greatly to 
the individual interest of the employees 
themselves is a matter which should re- 
quire no argument. Once such a result is 
obtained and maintained, -it would as- 
sure the continuance of freedom for the 
American people and a steady increase in 
the American standard of living, which 
sets us apart from the rest of the world. 

Why is the most effective technique the 
one which consists of working in your 
own neighborhoods ? The answer is that, 
in any effort at persuasiveness, confi- 
dence in the source from which the infor- 
mation comes is a vital ingredient. That 
confidence can exist only if two factors 
are present: (1) The company itself does 
the right thing and is a good citizen of 
the community ; (2) It is known as doing 
the right thing and is respected as such. 

Suppose a problem comes up on which 
you feel there is a need to put some facts 
before the public so that they will have 
the correct information on which to base 
a sound conclusion. And suppose these 
facts are set forth clearly and well by 
some spokesman for your industry in 
New York or Chicago. What happens ? 
If the Associated Press carries them at 
all, they carry only three or four para- 
graphs. If those three or four paragraphs 
come in over the wire to the local news- 
paper, the chances are that they get 
printed back inside the paper somewhere, 
if at all, and that comparatively few peo- 
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ple in your home town read the story. 
Chances are that it means little to those 
reading it because they do not know the 
man who made the statement. They sus- 
pect that he represents some sort of a 
special interest and they discount what 
he says. 

What is the effect, on the other hand, 
if the same statement is made by a re- 
spected leader of your business in Ak- 
ron, Topeka, or Indianapolis, a man who 
headed up last year’s Community Chest 
drive, a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce and a 
well-known and respected citizen in his 
community ? The statement probably will 
be printed in full and probably on the 
front page of the local newspaper. It 
will be widely read throughout the com- 
munity and believed by those who read it. 

This sharp reality of communication 
points up a basic fact. The most effec- 
tive work within an industry is done when 
the industry association adopts the role 
of ammunition supply base, suggests ac- 
tion to its members, sparks ideas, en- 
courages local activity, but insists that 
the individual local leaders of the in- 
dustry do the job themselves in their own 
communities. 

It is my belief that this is the only 
technique that will ever have any marked 
success. 

However, that is the hard way. It is 
the way that requires effort on the part 
of many corporate executives. It involves 
an acceptance of responsibility by indus- 
trial leaders which cannot be shifted to 
others. 

Experts can help us. Specialists in com- 
munication have worked out effective 
methods of reaching people, but these 
will prove worthless unless industrial 
leaders themselves assume the primary 
responsibility. Those leaders are there- 


Faith & facts 


@ Public relations is to business what 
faith is to religion. Without it we 
can do nothing very effectively or for 
very long. I wonder if we always real- 
ize, for example, that every rate case 
has to be tried twice—once before the 
public utilities commission and once 
before the bar of public opinion. And 
it is quite possible, through a neglect 
of public relations, to obtain a favor- 
able decision in a rate case before the 
commission and still lose our case as 
far as the good will of the public is 
concerned. 


C. F. Mason, president, California 
Independent Telephone Association 


fore the heart and soul of industry's pub- 
lic relations. 

It would be ideal from the point of 
view of techniques if every industrial 
leader could talk at length with all his 
employees, all his customers, all the 
neighbors in the town in which he op- 
erates, all his stockholders, and all sup- 
pliers. However, except for very small 
companies in very small localities, there 
are too many people in the categories 
named. 

Consequently, the most effective method 
is to use direct contact to the greatest ex- 
tent possible through occasional speeches 
in the area to employees and other ap- 
ptopriate groups. Other means of com- 
munication such as written and visual 
methods should not be neglected. They 
are extremely important, but only as sup- 
plements. 


Personal approach 


Anyone who has had any real experi- 
ence in public persuasion, from anything 
as large as a national political campaign, 
down to anything as small as raising a 
fund for the church, will understand the 
importance of the personal approach. 

What Community Chest would ever 
reach its goal if its efforts consisted solely 
of general appeals sent out by the head 
of the campaign, with no solicitation of 
individuals ? 

Public opinion is made up of the opin- 
ions of millions of individuals; it can 
only be changed by changing the opin- 
ions of individuals. Each business, each 
industry, must consider itself a precinct 
worker, with the job of approaching those 
individuals with whom it has the most 
intimate contact and therefore the most 
hope of influence. 

I think we might well take as our motto 
the title of the old Billy Sunday hymn, 
“Brighten the Corner Where You Are.” 

As I pointed out before, a company’s 
immediate sphere of influence divides it- 
self naturally into groups—employees, 
stockholders, plant community neigh- 
bors, suppliers, and customers. All re- 
quire attention, but obviously the need is 
greater among some of these groups than 
among others. Misunderstanding may be 
at a minimum, for example, among sup- 
pliers and customers. But in companies 
with fairly large numbers of stockhold- 
ers, we cannot be too complacent about 
this group, which often embraces small 
investors with limited understanding of 
the dynamics of American industry. 
Many are women, often widows. The 
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need in this quarter for clear, factual in 8 
formation is great. Here is potentially ~ 
one of the most promising groups ig” 
which to recruit supporters, and even en. 
thusiastic missionaries. 4 

But of all the groups, employees rank 
first in importance. We cannot let our- 
selves forget that the members of this 
group have been subjected over the years 
to an endless barrage of misinformation 
and false accusations concerning indus. ~ 
try. Nor can we forget that employees are 
the most important witnesses, for of 
against us, to the community and nation, — 
To the public, your meter readers are” 
the gas company. The testimony they 
give concerning us is regarded as ex. 
pert testimony. To a great degree it 
will determine the reaction of many” 
people. These considerations, in my” 
judgment, warrant heroic efforts to” 
win the understanding and support of 
employees. * 

I cannot refrain from giving you~ 
certain important considerations of” 
technique. In our experience at Du™ 
Pont, we have found them to be the 
most effective. 

All means of communication should 
be employed; all reinforce each other 
and no single one is sufficient to do 
the job unaided. With each, purpose- 
ful skill is all-important. This is never 
more true than when employing the 
written word. Mediocrity here is 
fatal. 

I have no patience, for example, 
with the employee publication devoted 
exclusively to problems of plant house- 
keeping, safety regulations, absentee- 
ism, and chit-chat about Mary Lou's 
new hair-do. These things may have 
some place on occasion, but an ef- 
fective employee publication must di- 
rect itself primarily to the promotion 
of understanding about American in- 
dustry. It must do so in terms of the 
particular operation which it serves, 
and especially in terms of the em- 
ployee’s own self-interest. 

In accomplishing this, a technique 
that I heartily recommend is applica- 
tion of the written word in combina- 
tion with pictures. Nothing, to my 
mind, is more effective in published 
form than the modern picture-story, 
a journalistic technique which you may 
observe at its best in Life and Look 
magazines. The picture-story tells and 
shows at the same time. It is read and 
remembered. And it is amazingly flex- 
ible. Experience has convinced me that 

(Continued on page 62) 
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PRESIDENT 
E. H. Eacker, president, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., Boston 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
F. M. Banks, president and general manager, Southern California 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Dean H. Mitchell, president, Northern Indiana Public Service Co., 
Hammond, Ind. 


TREASUR'R 
Vincent T. Miles, treasurer, Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola 


RETIRING PRESIDENT 
Frank C. Smith, president, Houston Natural Gas Corp., Houston 


DIRECTORS 
M. A. Abernathy, vice-president, United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreve- 
port, La. 
Ernest R. Acker, president, Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
B. C. Adams, president, The Gas Service Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
L. L. Baxter, president, Arkansas Western Gas Co., Fayetteville 
L. B. Bonnett, vice-president, Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Everett J. Boothby, president, Washington Gas Light Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Dudley B. W. Brown, president, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
F. A. Brownie, president, Canadian Western Natural Gas Co. Ltd., 
Calgary, Ala. 
Sheldon Coleman, president, The Coleman Co., Inc., Wichita, Kan. 
A. W. Conover, president, Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. C. Cummins, first vice-president, Northern States Power Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. F. Donnelly, vice-president in charge of sales, Servel Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 
N. Henry Gellert, president, Seattle Gas Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Lyle C. Harvey, president and general manager, Affiliated Gas 
Equipment, Inc., Cleveland, Chio 
Frederic O. Hess, president, Selas Corp. of America, Philadelphia 
J. E. Heyke, Jr., president, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
Robert A. Hornby, executive vice-president, Pacific Lighting Corp., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
J. K. Horton, president, Pacific Public Service Co., San Francisco 
D. E. Karn, president, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Paul Kayser, president, E] Paso Natural Gas Co., El Paso, Texas 
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Convention portrait of new A. G. A. officers: (left to right) E. H. Eacker, F. M. Banks, Vincent T. Miles, Dean H. Mitchell 


Wister H. Ligon, president, Nashville Gas Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

A. W. Lundstrum, president, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus 
James F, Oates, Jr., chairman, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F, T. Parks, vice-president, Public Service Co. of Colorado, Denver 
L. B. Richards, vice-president, Harrisburg Gas Div., The United Gas 
Improvement Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

W. T. Stevenson, president, Texas Gas Transmission Corp., Owens- 
boro, Ky. 

R. G. Taber, president, Atlanta Gas Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Geo. E. Whitwell, vice-president in charge of sales, Philadelphia 
Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Theodore Wolfe, executive vice-president, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light and Power Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

Charles G. Young, president, Springfield Gas Light Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


ACCOUNTING SECTION 
Chairman—Paul E. Ewers, commercial office manager, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Vice-Cha'rman—A. T. Gardner, vice-president and secretary, Dela- 
ware Power & Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT SECTION 
Chairman—Howard B. Noyes, vice-president, Washington Gas 
Light Co., Washington, D. C. 
Vice-Chairman—Larry Shomaker, vice-president, Northern Natural 
Gas Co:, Omaha, Neb. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
Chairman—Charles C. Eeles, district industrial sales manager, 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Vice-Chairman—Ray Trowbridge, commercial and industrial sales 
manager, Seattle Gas Co., Seattle, Wash. 


OPERATING SECTION 
Chairman—Frederick J. Pfhluke, superintendent of gas operations, 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Vice-Cha'rman—W. H. Davidson, superintendent of operations, 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Co., Houston, Texas 
Vice-Chairman—J. H. Collins, general superintendent, gas de- 
partment, New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 


RESIDENTIAL GAS SECTION 
Chairman—Raymond Little, general sales manager, Equitable Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vice-Chairman—Walter H. Kurdelski, residential sales manager, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Frank C. Smith (center), A. G. A. president, 
chatting with Jerome K. Kuykendall (right), 
FPC chairman who addressed general session, 
and Judge S. L. Digby, FPC commissioner 


Frank C. Smith, president of A. G. A., receiv- 
ing the President's Bowl from E. H. Eacker, 
incoming president of the Association and 
president, Boston Consolidated Gas Company 


Spotlight ‘on the range: (I. to r.) C. E. 
Lakin, vice-president, The Dayton Power & 
Light Co.; F. A. Lydecker, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., ‘53 chairman, A. G. A. 
Genera! Nominating Committee; J.B. Klumpp, 
American Meter Co., A. G. A. past-president 


Between-sessions trio: (I. to r.) George S. 
Young, president, The Columbia Gas System; 
Walter C. Beckjord, president, The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co.; G. M. Ives, second vice- 
president, Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y. 


Convention quartet: (left to right) W. E. 
Steinwedell, chairman, The Gas Machinery 
Co.; O. S. Hagerman, retired chairman of 
the board, Charleston Group, Columbia Gas 
System; J. B. Thorn and Harry C. Walton, 
both of Commonwealth Natural Gas Corp. 
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Mo than 3,000 gas company and ap- 
pliance manufacturer executives met 
in St. Louis, Mo., October 26-28, for a 


|) searching appraisal of the gas industry’s 
| past, present and future. Final result was 
| an imposing list of achievements and 
urgent problems. 


Underlying the gaiety and camara- 


| derie of this Thirty-Fifth Annual Con- 


vention of American Gas Association was 


| a sober awareness of the need for ag- 


gressive action in fields such as public re- 
lations, sales and customer service. Poli- 


| cies of various federal and state regula- 


tory bodies came in for special study. 
During the opening general session, 


| the delegates elected as president of 


A. G. A., E. H. Eacker, president, Bos- 
ton Consolidated Gas Co., Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. F. M. Banks, president and 
general manager, Southern California 
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Rush hour: General view of the lobby of Kiel Auditorium in St. Louis at the height of registration for the A. G. A. Convention 


Gas Co., Los Angeles, was elected first 
vice-president of the Association, and 
Dean H. Mitchell, president, Northern 
Indiana Public Service Corp., Hammond, 
Ind., second vice-president. Named as 
treasurer was Vincent T. Miles, treasurer, 
Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, 
N. Y. (A complete list of new A. G. A. 
officers, directors, and Section officers ap- 
pears on page 9.) 

Frank C. Smith, president, Houston 
Natural Gas Corp., Houston, Texas, 
capped his term as president of A. G. A. 
with a stirring appeal for virile business 
statesmanship and united industry ac- 
tion. All elements of the industry—pro- 
ducers, transporters, distributors and 
manufacturers—must take the offensive, 
he declared, in order to regain as well as 
retain our major markets. (Mr. Smith’s 
address appears on page 14 of this issue.) 





Mr. Smith expanded on this theme 
while presiding at a unique luncheon and 
forum on the gas industry's future held 
on the last day of the convention. An 
overflow crowd at this event heard the re- 
tiring A. G. A. president and three other 
top-flight executives exhort gas industry 
management to take its “Coats Off for 
Action” and throw out complacency over 
past accomplishments. (See play-by-play 
account of dramatic meeting on page 16.) 

Speaking as retiring president of Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Association, 
James F. Donnelly, vice-president in 
charge of sales, Servel, Inc., likened the 
present Gas Industry Development Pro- 
gram to ‘‘a carefully conceived plan for 
military action. First,” he stated, “no 
strategy, military or otherwise, is any 
good whatsoever until it is transmitted 
into action.” (Continued on next page) 











Canadian corner in St. Louis: (left to right) P. W. 
Geldard, Toronto; W. A. Higgins, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer, Canadian Gas Association; G. F. 


Locked in conversation in St. Louis duri 
A. G. A. Convention are: (left to right) 
Burlingame, Natural Gas Pipeline Compe 


Knight, Toronto; A. H. Harris, Jr., Winnipeg; G. H. 
Martin, Chatham, and D. K. Yorath, president, CGA 


America; John F. Merriam, Northern 
Gas Co., and Ralph E. Davis, Houston, J 


Eugene S. Loughlin, immediate past- 
president, NARUC, discussing states’ 
rights during Tuesday general session 


Hines H. Baker, president, Humble 
Oil and Refining Co., presenting his 
views on “Natural Gas for the Future” 


West Coast delegation: (left to right) Edward Kern, 
assistant managing director, and Clifford Johnstone, 
managing director, Pacific Coast Gas Association; 
William Moeller, Jr., Los Angeles; Art Theobald, 


San Carlos, Calif., and Grove Lawrence, Los Angeles 


He urged the industry to adopt a pos- 
ture of frank self-analysis and to avoid 
any search for an easy way out. The only 
practical answer to the inroads of com- 
petition, he declared, is work and more 
work. (See abstract of Mr. Donnelly’s 
talk on page 25.) 

E. H. Eacker, president, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co., and president-elect of 
A. G. A., told the general sessions dele- 
gates that the strong foundations laid by 
President Smith should enable the gas 
industry to weather storms for many 
years. 

“Serving as an officer of A. G. A. chal- 
lenges one’s innermost resources,” he 


James F. Donnelly, GAMA president, 
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Caught by the cameraman in a between-sest 
discussion in St. Lovis are: (left to right) lL 


Gaissert and L. R. Lefferson, both of Ebasco 


ices, Inc., New York, N. Y., and Walter E. Goi 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., Shreveport, 


presenting a strong endorsement of 
Gas Industry Development Program 


added. ‘'No sacrifice of time and energy 
is too great!” 

Mr. Eacker noted that membership 
and service in the Association carry with 
them “great satisfaction and pride”. 

Everyone has his own ideas on how to 
face the future, he continued. National 
organizations like A. G. A. and GAMA 
have to reconcile these divergent opin- 
ions and through compromise, take the 
broad approach. 

Various aspects of regulation, an in- 
creasingly vital subject, were illuminated 
by three topflight guest speakers at the 
general sessions. 

Jerome K. Kuykendall, chairman, Fed- 


eral Power Commission, Washington, 
D. C., discussed FPC activities relating to 
the gas industry since his appointment by 
President Eisenhower earlier this year. 

Mr. Kuykendall declared that the gen- 
eral feeling of Commission members is 
that “governmental regulation of indus- 
try should be minimized and used only as 
a necessary restraining influence in the 
public interest.” 

He added that “The FPC has no au- 
thority to compel a utility under its con- 
trol to absorb the additional expenses 
brought about by inflation and to render 
the customer of the utility immune from 
them. On the contrary, the law requires 
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Clark Belden (left), managing director, New Eng- 
land Gas Association, and Erick Larson, Highland 
Springs, Va., taking advantage of a leisure moment 
during the recent A. G. A. Convention in St. Louis 
to discuss the future development of the gas industry 





Executives inspecting gas water heater that was 
raffled off at Coats Off for Action luncheon: (left 
to right) Henry A. Eddins, Laclede Gas Co.; R. D. 
Williams, Western Kentucky Gas Co., and G. G. 
Ellerbrock, Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 








us to fix rates that will yield a fair re- 
turn after all expenses have been met.” 
(See abstract of Mr. Kuykendall’s re- 
marks on page 25.) 

“States Rights—Its Privileges and Re- 
sponsibilities” was probed by Eugene S. 
Loughlin, immediate past-president, Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utili- 
ties Commissioners, and chairman, Con- 
necticut Public Utilities Commission. 

“The pendulum of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s policy has now reached the 
end of the course it has been tracing for 
the past 25 years,” Mr. Loughlin said. 
“The policy has begun to swing in the 
other direction. It is more vital than ever 
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that the States be prepared to take over 
the responsibilities they found themselves 
deprived of recently. 

“The field of utility regulation as 
practiced in the States, represents,” he 
continued, ‘‘a typical example in which 
the virility of State Government will be 
assured only so long as it is able to dem- 
onstrate a record and a promise of sound 
and impartial regulation in the public 
interest.’” (See abstract on page 24.) 

The continuing threat of regulation of 
the producers’ field price of gas moving 
interstate was cited by Hines H. Baker, 
president, Humble Oil and Refining Co., 
Houston, Texas. 


This threat greatly aggravates the 
problem of adequate future supplies of 
natural gas, Mr. Baker emphasized. 

The solution, he declared, is Congres- 
sional legislation that would expressly 
prevent the FPC from “(1) regulating 
the production and gathering of natural 
gas; (2) fixing or regulating the price at 
which the producer or gatherer of natural 
gas sells his gas to a natural gas com- 
pany; and (3) fixing the rates of a nat- 
ural gas company below a figure that 
will allow as an expense the actual price 
paid for gas purchased from non-afhili- 
ates, or the market price or fair and rea- 
sonable value in the field considering 
market conditions of that produced by 
the natural gas company or acquired 
from an affiliate, plus reasonable com- 
pensation for gathering.” 

Accomplishments of GAMA’s public 
relations program were described by 
Gerry Swinehart, president, Carl Byoir 
and Associates, Inc., counsel for the ac- 
count. 

“One of the greatest achievements of 
the program,” Mr. Swinehart remarked, 
“is that the appliance manufacturers as a 
unit have become a mighty catalyst for 
the industry. 

“Public relations dollars, discount 
them anyway you want, are investment 
dollars,” he stated. 

Among major achievements of the 
public relations program, he added, are 
the fact that the threatened blitz of elec- 
tric competition has failed to materialize 
and that gas industry prestige has sky- 
rocketed among the public and the busi- 
ness world. 

“Select Your Own Dictator,’’ Dr. Rob- 
ert T. Taylor, general secretary, Ameri- 
can Bible Society, advised the delegates. 

“It is possible for any person to take 
stock of himself, to throw off the bond- 
age of self-gratification, fear and worry. 
We can find a new way of life. Life for 
all of us can be finer if every so often we 
examine ourselves and then put up a 
sign, ‘Under New Management’.” 

Edward F. Barrett, treasurer of 
A. G. A. and chairman of the board, 
Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, 
N. Y., was unable to attend the Con- 
vention. His report explained that other 
duties have forced him to relinquish the 
financial helm of the industry's national 
Association, a post he has held since 
1944. He called attention to the ‘‘strong 
financial condition of A. G. A. which 
will enable us to look forward with con- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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We're on our way In 
the “action crusade” 
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@ Maximum efforts of a united ind 


By FRANK C. SMITH 


President, American Gas Association 
and Houston Natural Gas Corp. 


feel that we must view as our greatest 

justification for pride the record of 
service that enabled one of our industry's 
statesmen to put so well into words a few 
years ago: “It is my firm conviction that 
the public utilities of our country are the 
first line of defense against the further 
extension of socialism and nationaliza- 
tion in the United States of America.” In 
that fact we can take the greatest pride. 

And so, last summer, when a Time 
Magazine reporter interviewed me, as a 
spokesman, for the moment, of this As- 
sociation, I found myself pounding the 
table in emphasis of my assurance that 
the gas industry of our country never has 
received, nor wants, nor would willingly 
accept, any government subsidy or other 
interference except reasonable regula- 
tion. I am glad we are in that front line 
of defense—we belong there in the pub- 
lic interest! 

In past years I have had opportunities 
to serve with many others in our in- 
dustry in a wide variety of Association 
functions. In these activities I have al- 
ways been impressed by the considerable 
time and effort which substantial leaders 
of the gas industry have devoted through 
A. G. A. to matters of general concern. 
New assignments calling for original 
thought and initiative have invariably 
been accepted and undertaken with the 
same readiness and application which 
have been brought to bear upon standard 
assignments. 

To you in the gas industry I need not 
repeat the impressive and literally as- 
tounding solid facts of our growth. But 
for the sake of the record to which those 
outside the industry may refer, here are 
a few of the highlights which are mile- 
stones of our progress: 

Our industry has added nearly a mil- 
lion new customers per year for the past 
five years and now serves a total of more 
than 27 million customers. During 1952, 
4.7 trillion cubic feet of natural gas were 
sold by utilities and pipeline companies, 
" Abridged version of address before general 


session of A.G.A. Annual Convention in St. 
Louis, Mo., on October 28, 1953. 
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an increase of ten percent over the pre- 
vious year. The gain in gas sales during 
this one year was 4.5 billion therms, or 
the equivalent of the annual require- 
ments of more than six million residen- 
tial customers. Thus we are gaining in 
total sales at an even faster rate than we 
are adding customers to our lines. 

With 94 percent of all gas sold by 
utilities and pipelines being natural gas, 
some people are concerned over the de- 
pletion of this great natural resource. 
This need not be, so long as our reserves 
continue to gain as they did last year. 
With a record production of nine trillion 
cubic feet in 1952, our total proved re- 
coverable reserves at the end of the year 
were nearly 200 trillion cubic feet, or 
nearly six trillion cubic feet more than a 
year earlier. 

While rendering an _ indispensable 
public service, we have become one of 
the nation’s largest businesses. By the 
end of 1952 total investment in the gas 
industry was estimated at $10.35 billion. 
We spent more than a billion dollars on 
construction during that year, and it is 
estimated that we will spend an addi- 
tional $4 billion by the end of 1956— 
thus continuing the present record levels 
of expansion. 


A dynamic industry 


It is in the nature of service organiza- 
tions to grow. As population increases 
and as the trend to urban living contin- 
ues, Our Opportunities of service are en- 
larged. As the fruits of invention, re- 
search and development become avail- 
able, our field of service widens and 
deepens and our opportunities expand. 
For these reasons the production and 
transmission of our stock-in-trade, gas, 
whether natural or manufactured, the 
utilities’ function of supplying it to 
home, business and industry, and the ap- 
pliances and equipment which enable 
that function to work, constitute together 
a dynamic industry. There are within it 
the seeds of expansion, watered and fer- 
tilized by a capitalistic economy. 

Our industry, by its very nature, can- 
not stand still, either in the number or 
quality, or the extent of its services. Let 
us say, it cannot stand still and justify 
its public acceptance and responsibility 
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as a service industry. Nor, if it should 
stand still, would it justify the faith of 
the holders of its shares and securities, 
nor keep their backing long. Every re- 
sponsible executive of our industry lives, 
every hour, in the realization of this re- 


sponsibility. 
Vote of confidence 


Through A. G. A., our industry has 
provided and utilizes, at Cleveland and 
Los Angeles, its Testing Laboratories. 
Those at Cleveland are now being en- 
larged by an additional investment of 
$300,000 by A. G. A. to provide for the 
increasing requirements of appliance 
manufacturers for the application of in- 
dustry standards to their new and im- 
proved products without undue delay. 
A. G. A.’s Testing Laboratories are a 
unique and amazing instance of public 
and official confidence in our industry, in 
that we are authorized and permitted, in 
effect, to police ourselves in setting and 
enforcing safety standards upon all gas 
appliances which serve the vast majority 
of the public. 

These Laboratories, together with the 
Institute of Gas Technology, which was 
organized and is supported by gas indus- 
try members for the benefit of the gas 
industry, provide extensive and and ade- 
quate facilities for research, development 
and utilization of gas—all essential to 
the progress of the industry. In these 
competitive days, even gas, with all its 
advantages, must constantly seek new 
and improved applications and methods! 

There is a great and continuing need 
for industrywide research, and for the 
substantial additional financing essential 
for its enlargement and continuation 
into eventual productiveness. Funds ex- 
pended by our industry for research are 
so small in proportion to revenues as to 
be insignificant when compared to Amer- 
ican industry generally. A lack of vision, 
foresight, and even prudent investment 
in this field may fairly be charged to our 
industry as a whole. Though a legitimate 
and admissible item of expense, it still is 
beyond the horizon of some of our sub- 
stantial industry members, who thereby 
involuntarily take the free ride, which 
they may not want, but nevertheless stand 
to benefit by. 


yd the Development Program will be required to assure continued victory 


It is not too much to ask that all pay 
their way, nor to urge in advance an 
open mind and favorable consideration 
by all members, of the opportunity that 
should eventually be offered to all of us 
for bringing our PAR Program of Pro- 
motion, Advertising and Research up 
toward its fullest usefulness and benefit 
by providing the money necessary to ac- 
complish it. 

At our 1952 annual meeting I used a 
good many words and some energy in 
an effort to make clear and emphasize 
the inseparably related interests of the 
several segments of our industry activity, 
especially the gas utilities and the gas ap- 
pliance and equipment manufacturers. I 
stated and reiterated that the health and 
prosperity of each depends in large de- 
gree upon that of the other, and that 
neither can prosper for long unless the 
other flourishes, which neither can do 
unless both live up to their full responsi- 
bility and opportunity. This I believe is 
self-evident, as a vital and important 
truth, and as such should and must-be 
universally accepted by every member of 
these two great factors of our continent- 
wide industry. 

I might have mentioned as well, a 
third great factor of our industry—the 
segment devoted to gas transmission. 
However spectacular its growth and great 
its markets, its health is as fully depend- 
ent upon that of the utilities and the 
manufacturers as theirs is upon each 
other. It is a fact not to be overlooked or 
forgotten. 

The growing pipeline transmission 
network of our two countries and its 
logical development to serve the Pacific 
Northwest, while undertaken for profit, 
has incurred enormous responsibilities as 
the chief reliance for heat energy for the 
major portion of our population. To in- 
cur and accept this great and growing re- 
sponsibility should bring to its corporate 
management a full realization of the ob- 
ligations it entails and should weld that 
industry into an instrument of useful 
service to the public welfare. 

This is not to say that such realiza- 
tion does not exist, but is to emphasize 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Keep your “coats off 
for action” in 1954 





Let’s take the offensive! Lyle C. Harvey (left), president, Affiliated Gas 
Equipment, Inc.; Dean H. Mitchell (center), president, Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Co., and James F. Oates, chairman, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., urging aggressive gas industry support of the Development Program 
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—— is now consolidating and 
energizing its forces for an all-out at- 
tack to capture the kitchen and commer- 
cial loads. What are we going to do about 
it? 

This basic challenge was posed by four 
top gas industry executives during a 
unique ‘Coats Off for Action” forum in 
St. Louis on October 28. An overflow 
audience of 700 convention delegates at- 
tended the luncheon meeting which was 
one of the frankest and most dramatic on 
record. 

Frank C. Smith, president of A. G. A., 
presided and opened the session with a 
powerful frontal attack. “It is dead cer- 
tain,” he declared, ‘‘that we have to take 
our coats off and go to work harder than 
ever before. We cannot be satisfied to 
live on the facts of former years. We 
must take the offensive to enlarge our 
markets. Let’s take our hats off to the 
past; ovr coats off to the future! 

“Don’t be blind or sick with self-satis- 
faction!’ Mr. Smith exhorted. ‘Don’t 
duck! Don’t sidestep! Meet the issues 
squarely! Neither ask nor give quarter!” 

James F. Oates, Jr., chairman, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, urged industry executives to en- 
thusiastically support the Gas Industry 
Development Program, the A. G. A. 
PAR Program and the proposed A. G. A. 
Public Relations Program. 

In order to prove to America that Gas 
Has Got It, all elements of the industry 
must make cooperation a reality and not 
just an empty phrase, he declared. 

“Production, transmission and distri- 
bution of gas constitutes a single basic 
economic activity,” Mr. Oates stated. 
“Never forget,” he continued, ‘‘that an 
unsolved problem of one company sooner 
or later affects the entire industry.” 

Probing areas for further thought, Mr. 
Oates noted that PAR research funds 
have been largely devoted to applied re- 
search. He appealed for more interest in 
fundamental research and less insistence 
that research produce immediate results. 

“The great need today,” Mr. Oates 
said, ‘‘is for belief in American business. 
We can inspire that confidence by cour- 
age and acceptance of our responsibili- 
ties. Let’s believe in ourselves. With that 
faith, that belief, we can help maintain 
dynamic American capitalism!” 

Dean H. Mitchell. president. North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Co.. Ham- 
mond. urged the industry to “pull to- 
sether from the well head to the cus- 
tomer.” 

He briefly outlined some of the ma- 
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jor stumbling blocks in the path of the 
Action Program. 

“In almost every case,” Mr. Mitchell 
said, “company presidents have said they 
will assume responsibility to protect gas 
loads. But then all too often they have 
forgotten to marshal their sales forces. 
How are we to assume responsibility for 
adequate sales if we don’t know our mar- 
ket potential ? How can we do that if we 
have not made market surveys ?”’ 

Mr. Mitchell asked gas company man- 
agement to support appliance manufac- 
turers who do a top job and withdraw 
support from those who don’t. No com- 
pany should delay action on the Develop- 
ment Program until final reports are in 
from the test cities, he added. Instead, 
every company from coast-to-coast should 
join these experimental cities in an all- 
out offensive. 

“Shadow Boxing Can't Win!” Lyle C. 
Harvey, president, Affiliated Gas Equip- 
ment, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, told the 
delegates. His stimulating talk pulled no 
punches. 

“I’m on the Gas Industry Team!” Mr. 
Harvey thundered. ‘‘And in my book, 
that is not two teams—one of manufac- 
turers and one of utilities! It is one com- 
bined group—one team—with a com- 
mon objective—a common crusade for 
Gas Industry Leadership! 

“Anyone who thinks differently is just 
shadow-boxing! 

“The utilities can’t win—they cannot 
even exist,” he stated, ‘without the pub- 
lic acceptance and use of modern gas ap- 
pliances, any more than can the manufac- 
turers without an adequate supply, and a 
public acceptance of the most modern of 
all fuels—gas.”’ 

“Is this A. G. A. Conference to be typi- 
cal of many of those we have attended 
and listened to in the past ?”” Mr. Harvey 
asked. 

“Let me warn you that unless we take 
seriously to heart what we have heard— 
and act boldly, we are just shadow-box- 
ing—and shadow-boxing can’t win!” 

Here are some of Mr. Harvey's other 
dramatic comments. 

“When a utility says that the G.I.D. 
Program is sound, but that it does not ap- 
ply to them because they already are do- 
ing everything; when a utility says that a 
gas appliance must be priced lower than 
competitive products to be saleable; 
when a utility says that because sales of 
gas are up, there is no need to worry 
about appliances—sales promotion, ag- 
gressive selling activity—I say that’s 
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shadow-boxing! 

“When a utility says that they may take 
part in the replacement market but they 
can’t determine the kind of appliances 
that go into mew construction ; when a gas 
transmission company adopts the atti- 
tude that they are not concerned with 
what happens after the gas leaves their 
lines, and when a manufacturer says ‘I'll 
build my product with the main idea of 
pricing it on the underside of competi- 
tion so as to get in on the mass market’— 
that’s more shadow-boxing! 

“When a manufacturer says he does 
not need to do engineering and develop- 
ment, advertising and promotion, be- 


Part of the overflow crowd of 700 executives listening to stirring appeals during 


boxing—and shadow-boxing can’t win! 

“How can we be so complacent with 
being on ‘dead center’? How can we be 
so disinterested when progress in our 
residential gas program is so slow, and 
when in so many instances, competition 
is making dangerously impressive in- 
roads into our market? I tell you there 
just isn’t enough dissatisfaction with 
what we are doing!” 

“When we complain that we can’t sell 
gas clothes dryers because they are priced 
higher than electric dryers—then I think 
something is wrong. 

“When a utility uses an appliance 
mark-up to arrive at its selling price that 


“Coats Off for Action” forum. Frank C. Smith, president of A. G. A., presided and ap- 
pealed for a frank approach that will meet major issues squarely without sidestepping 


cause someone else will do it—I say that’s 
shadow-boxing!” 

Mr. Harvey emphasized that if utili- 
ties want more upgrading and more ad- 
vertising and promotion from manufac- 
turers, they should make it profitable for 
the manufacturer to produce those results. 

“What are the pluses we have with 
which to make progress in the gas busi- 
ness?” he asked. 

“We have a wonderful line of appli- 
ances. Our fuel is clean, efficient, low 
cost. Advertising programs, promotion 
and merchandising are at an all-time 
high. We have adopted a new Gas In- 
dustry Development Program. 

“With a list like that, it would look as 
if we had everything. Then why are we 
making so little real, sustained progress ? 

“My answer is: We're just shadow- 





is substantially higher than the 40-50 
percent usually used by the good dealer 
—then I think something is wrong. 

“When a utility goes out of the direct 
selling business because of the complica- 
tions of selecting the appliances they will 
sell and or the complications of the sell- 
ing process—then I think something is 
wrong. 

“When a utility sells or helps to sell 
500 fully-automatic ranges and at the 
same time permits 5,000 of the lowest 
priced ranges that can be made go into 
new housing developments in its area— 
then I think something is wrong. 

“When the only justification for the 
purchase of a gas appliance is its price— 
then I think something is wrong. 

“Simply stated, it is my firm convic- 
tion,” Mr. Harvey declared, “that the 
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greatest weakness of the Gas Industry 
and the major obstacle to its progress is 
the men who have allowed their minds 
to stagnate—to suffer from immobility! 

“Conversely, the greatest strength of 
the Gas Industry and its major potential 
for progress is the men who will direct, 
guide and stimulate their minds to con- 
structive action—men who are motivated 
by the belief that no matter how good 
their situation seems to be, it always can 
and must be better. 

“We who would lead the Gas Indus- 
try out of the wilderness must live and 


act with a mew mental concept of our 
business. That concept must be born of a 
deep-rooted faith in the economic im- 
portance of our service and our product 
—and of what they contribute to an im- 
proved standard of living, a better way 
of life, for the customers we serve. The 
belief must be alive and real. And it must 
lead to imaginative, intense, continuous 
action. 

“My question is just this,” Mr. Har- 
vey concluded. “Can we manufacturers 
and utilities, salesmen, sales managers 
and presidents, can we in this industry 





unite on the programs that have been 
established in so dedicated a fashion that 
we cannot wait for daylight ? 

“And can we, so united, act with cour- 
age; with singleness of purpose; with 
clear insight and appraisal of our ob- 
jectives ; with agreement on method, and 
with a sense of urgency and the dogged 
determination that is paramount to 
achievement ? 

“Can we do this ? 

“Of course we can! The question is— 
will we?” 


Pipeline companies reveal new rates and expansion plans 


MERICAN LOUISIANA Pipe Line Com- 
pany has asked the Federal Power Com- 
mission to authorize construction of a $130 
million pipeline. The 30-inch, 1,200 mile 
line will be adequate to supply all the present 
and future gas requirements of the holding 
company, American Natural Gas System. 
The American Natural system includes, in 
addition to the American Louisiana Pipe 
Line Co., the following subsidiaries: Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co., which distributes 
gas to Detroit and other Michigan cities; Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Co., which is the distribu- 
tor of gas in Milwaukee and environs; Mich- 
igan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., which supplies 
gas to its affiliates and 14 other utilities in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa and Missouri. 
All of the American Louisiana gas will be 
purchased by Michigan Consolidated and 


Michigan-W isconsin. Each of these companies, 
in turn, will enlarge their facilities to handle 
the additional gas supply. 

At the same time, Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp., Owensboro, Ky., filed an application 
with FPC to construct new pipeline and com- 
pressor facilities to sell an average of 50 
million cubic feet a day of “off-peak” gas to 
the American Louisiana pipeline. The Texas 
Gas line will be built between Slaughters, Ky., 
and Memphis, Tennessee. 

The new long-distance pipeline will result 
in the removal of all restrictions now effect- 
ing the sale of gas for heating and other 
purposes to all utility customers served by 
Michigan-W isconsin. 

Nearly three trillion cubic feet of gas, 
enough to insure deliveries of 300 million 
cubic feet a day for at least 20 years, have 


been committed to the new pipeline. Prin- 
cipal suppliers are Stanolind Oil and Gas 
Co., The Superior Oil Co., Gulf Refining Co., 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., The British- 
American Oil Producing Co., and Kerr-McGee 
Oil Industries, Inc. 

The line will extend from gas fields west 
of New Orleans, to Detroit, and on to a 
connection with the Michigan-Wisconsin 
Pipe Line near Niles, Michigan. 

The Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., 
Shreveport, will increase its wholesale nat- 
ural gas rates by approximately $4,592,806 
per year. This figure is over and above last 
year’s interim settlement which provided for 
an increase of $26,180,000 annually. 

The new rates, which will affect about 40 
utilities along the route of Texas Eastern’s 
pipeline system, have been approved by FPC. 


Symposium probes future of group major medical insurance 


ROUP Major Medical (Catastrophe) In- 

surance in one form or other is here to stay. 
In fact, some day soon it may become as com- 
monplace as the deductible collision policy for 
automobiles. Such was the concensus of opin- 
ion expressed during a special symposium on 
this “infant” of the insurance industry during 
the American Gas Association Convention in 
St. Louis, Mo., this fall. 

Sponsored jointly by the A. G. A. Person- 
nel and Insurance Committees, the symposium 
uncovered differences of opinion on details of 
group major medical insurance plans but basic 
agreement on the need for this type of cov- 
erage in American industry. 

Harry A. Weitzman, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., chairman, A. G. A. Joint Subcom- 
mittee on Group Major Medical Insurance, 
presided over the symposium. Four speakers, 
representing a casualty company, a life com- 
pany, an administrator of insurance in a large 
private concern, and an insurance counselor, 
examined the subject from different points of 
vantage. Moderating the discussion period 
were R. D. Constable, Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp., chairman, A. G. A. Insurance Commit- 
tee, and George W. Fewkes, Philadelphia 
Electric Co., chairman, A. G. A. Personnel 
Committee. 

“An Insurance Company Viewpoint’ was 
presented by A. M. Wilson, underwriting man- 
ager, Accident and Health department, Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston. Mr. Wil- 
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son prophesied great opportunities for public 
service through group major medical insurance. 

“As I see it today, Catastrophe Insurance 
will come into its own when people with faith 
in our way of life creatively lead the young 
people in our generation into the way of per- 
sonal responsibility for minor medical costs, 
budgeted if you will through a banking sys- 
tem, with protection against catastrophe loss 
under sound insurance practice through sys- 
tematic reserving against the future hazard in- 
herent in ageing,” te declared. “For insurance 
companies seeking to hedge their very exist- 
ence against the potential of socialized medi- 
cine, Catastrophe Medical Coverage as I en- 
visioned its future offers a tremendously pow- 
erful means.” 

William S. Thomas, assistant actuary, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
probed “Problems in Evaluating and Under- 
writing the Risk.” His talk covered four 
major items: (1) the scope of various plans; 
(2) the amount and type of deductible; (3) 
what constitutes the benefit period, and (4) 
what benefits should be included this period. 

He noted that plans differ substantially as 
to the amount and type of the deductible and 
that a whole new vocabulary of insurance 
terminology has arisen. 

Considerable additional experience is 
needed, he emphasized, before fairly definite 
ideas of the cost of group major medical ex- 
pense insurance can be determined. 


Benjamin Lorber, insurance manager, Uni- 
versal Pictures Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


discussed employee reactions. His company © 


concluded, he said, that usual hospitalization 
and surgical benefit plans only scratch the 
surface, leaving employees and their families 
“wide open to the financial knock-out punch” 
of sudden major illness or accident. The need 
for adequate protection poses, he declared, “a 


serious challenge to management, labor, the g 


medical profession, and to the insurance in- 
dustry.” 

He reported that after 14 months of opera- 
tion in his company, the group major medi- 


cal insurance plan has worked successfully 7 


and at reasonable cost. 

An insurance counsellor’s viewpoint was 
delivered by R. N. Foulk, assistant manager 
of group department, Brown, Crosby & Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

“The success of this type of coverage rests 
to a great extent,” he exclaimed, “on the way 
it is sold, explained and administered.” 

Mr. Foulk noted that at the present, there is 
no such thing as a perfect plan for group 
major medical insurance because “there is no 
accurate measurement of catastrophe and be- 
cause each organization has specific prob 
ens 

“Should the insurance industry fail to de- 
velop and perfect an acceptable plan, this cov- 
erage will be provided, undoubtedly,” he de- 
clared, “through socialized medicine!” 
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oem AGA at work 
in St. Louis 





First luncheon of the General Management Section, featuring A. G. A. 
committee chairmen: (seated, left to right) Dale Parker, Corporate 
Secretaries Committee; L. C. Peters, Section vice-chairman; Professor 
R. L. Dixon, University of Michigan, who discussed “Management 
Development”; E. 4. Bjork, Section chairman; H. B. Noyes, Section 
chairman-elect; (stand:ng) B. A. McCandless, Section secretary; W. M. 
Kimball, Public Informa ion Committee; J. R. Gardner, Committee 
on Comparison of Competitive Services; J. C. Sims, Purchasing 
and Stores Committee; R. D. Constable, Insurance Committee; 
B. P. Dahlstrom, Rate Committee; L. A. Brandt, Nominating Com- 
mittee. Frank C. Smith, A. G. A. president, welcomed the group 





1953 A. G. A. Board of Directors meeting in St. Louis 
with members of the new board, A. G. A. committee 
chairmen and presidents of regional affiliated asso- 
cations. Following discussion of the managing com- 
mittee reports of the various Sections, President Frank 
C.. Smith in his closing remarks urged a solid gas 
industry front through maximum possible emphasis 
on the Gas Industry Development Program in 1954 


(Photo at left) Supervising committee for NX-7 New Orifice 
Metering Report (A. G. A.-ASME) and guests reviewing Gas 
Measurement Committee Report No. 2 which is being revised 
to reflect changed construction practices and research find:ngs 
—a PAR activity sponsored by the Pipeline Research Committee 


Supervising Committee for Project NX-4 for Large Diameter 
Pipe Orifice Tests (A. G. A.-ASME) and guests discussing 
experimental work conducted on 30-inch diameter pipe 
orifice tubes. Plans for publication of the project's 
findings and activities for 1954 were discussed— 
a PAR activity sponsored by Pipeline Research Committee 
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a W a [ ( WI ft ft e [ S H. Preston Morehouse (left), receiving Patrick McPartlan, winner ‘of John E 
the A. G. A. Distinguished Service A. G. A. Meritorious Service erating 
Award from President Frank C. Smith Medal for outstanding bravery | A. G. . 
man trapped unconscious, 250 feet He climbed down the stack shielding on the use of gas in new homes. Al- lee 
above ground, lashed by a severe, Mr. Glennon’s body from buffeting though it was designed specifically for the 
cold wind. This was Edward Glennon, winds and iron rungs. To do this, Mr. architects and builders, more than 13,- ing 
a construction company worker who McPartlan guided the victim’s body 00 copies of the book have been pur- ing 
almost died on November 28, 1952. with one hand, and precariously hung _ chased by gas utility companies. fac 
And probably would have died, but for onto the cold stack with the other. Both In addition, Mr. Morehouse led the the 
Patrick McPartlan. men reached ground safely and survived. preparation of a Guide for Installers of tio 
Mr. McPartlan is a rigger for Con- The industry's appreciation of Mr. Central Heating Systems, Conversion vel 
solidated Edison Company of New McPartlan’s outstanding heroism was Barners, Floor Furnaces, Vented Space test 
York, Inc., and the story behind this expressed at the A. G. A. Annual Con- Heaters and Unit Heaters. More than for 
year’s A. G. A. Meritorious Service vention by Frank C. Smith, president 40,000 copies of this booklet have been ‘ 
Medal is his story. The medal, the o¢ the Association and of the Houston Purchased and distributed by gas me 
highest honor the gas industry can be-  yyatural Gas Corporation, who made utility companies to plumbers, con- sen 
stow on an individual for outstand- the presentation. The sania consists of **4ctors and other installers. jud 
ing bravery was awarded during the . ,014 medal. a button and a certificate The Distinguished Service Award stat 
A. G. A. Annual Convention. Addi-  soende . : comprises an engrossed certificate and in t 

‘ : ; of merit. It is made possible by a fund : ! fe 
tional industry honors awarded during a substantial financial recognition. " 

: ‘ iy donated by the late Walter R. Ad- eee Sete 

the meeting were A. G. A.’s Distin- _. . . Each year, it is given to the person Aw 

: A aa amg dicks, former senior vice-president of , Beg’ d 
guished Service Award, Distribution . who, in the opinion of the Associa- Ov 

the Consolidated Gas Company of —-"’ : 

Achievement Award and Home Serv- s tion’s Board of Directors, has made an J. 

; ‘ New York, predecessor of Consolidated .,. ”. pant ed 
ice Achievement Awards. nen Cneinnee sak Gls Wale tes individual distinguished contribution Ser 
All of Mr. McPartlan’s daring ie! OS in the general interest of the industry. mat 
bravery was needed that day last year, i L. B. Bonnett, vice-president, Con- son 
when a crew of construction men were Top achievements solidated Edison Co. of New York, was N. 
pointing up a huge smoke stack at Other top A. G. A. awards were chairman of the award committee. Put 
Consolidated Edison’s Hunts Point presented by President Smith to lead- Members of the committee which The 
plant. Mr. Glennon was overcome by ers who had made exceptional contri- named Mr. Morehouse winner were ron 
waste gas, atop the stack’s chimney. A __ butions to gas industry progress. C. H. Zachry, president, Southern soli 
fellow worker, almost asphyxiated H. Preston Morehouse, assistant Union Gas Co., Dallas, and J. J. Hed- Mo 
himself, tied the victim to the stack sales manager of gas, Public Service rick, president, Natural Gas Pipeline W. 
and descended for help. Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J., Co. of America, Chicago. Gas 
Mr. McPartlan hurriedly climbed won the coveted Distinguished Serv- John E. Overbeck, Columbia Gas Cor 
the structure to aid the unconscious ice Award. Largely at the suggestion System Service Corp., Columbus, Ohio, Pov 
man. He freed Mr. Glennon’s leg, of and under the leadership of Mr. received the A. G. A. Distribution k 
which had become wedged between Morehouse, the A. G. A. Reference Achievement Award sponsored by tion 
the iron rungs, attached a hoisting Manual of Modern Gas Service was or- American Meter Co., Philadelphia. sele 
pulley and rope to his safety belt and ganized. Tremendous effort was in- Mr. Overbeck was honored for his Hor 
began the dangerous descent to safety. volved in compiling this encylopedia efforts in developing procedures and spor 
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John E. Overbeck accepting the top op- 
erating honor of the gas industry, the 
A. G. A. Distribution Achievement Award 





methods of measuring gas. Many of 
the procedures he assisted in develop- 
ing are being placed in use by operat- 
ing companies converting from manu- 
factured to natural gas. He is the au- 
thor and co-author of many publica- 
tions on metering, and in 1950, de- 
veloped a method for analyzing in- 
tests on meters removed from service 
for periodic tests. 

The award comprises a certificate of 
merit and $1,000 in cash, and is pre- 
sented each year to the individual 
judged to have made the most out- 
standing contribution to gas distribution 
in the past year or past five years. 

The Distribution Achievement 
Award Committee which selected Mr. 
Overbeck for recognition includes: 
J. M. McCaleb, Columbia Gas System 
Service Corp., Columbus, Ohio, chair- 
man; R. O. Babcock, Consolidated Edi- 
son Co. of New York, Inc., New York, 
N. Y.; H. M. Blain, Jr., New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc.; P. W. Geldard, 
The Consumers’ Gas Company of To- 
ronto; H. S. Houghton, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Detroit; G. D. 
Mock, Washington Gas Light Co.; 
W. J. Schreiner, Jr., The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co.; C. W. Wilson, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore. 

Home service leaders were given na- 
tional recognition when they were 
selected as winners of the A. G. A. 
Home Service Achievement Awards 
sponsored by McCall’s Magazine. 
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Winners of A. G. A. Home Service Achievement Awards sponsored by Mc- 
Call's: (left to right) Jeanne Snodgrass, Rosemary Locke, Mrs. Winnell 


Simmons and Flora Dowler. Mrs. Gladys Bramblett was unable to attend 


Five awards were made to represent- 
atives of companies in three divisions. 
Recipients were Flora G. Dowler, di- 
rector of home economics, The Manu- 
facturers Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh; 
Mrs. Gladys V. Bramblett, home serv- 
ice director, Fall River (Mass.) Gas 
Works Co.; Mrs. Winnell Simmons, 
home service director, Houston Nat- 
ural Gas Corp. ; Rosemary Locke, home 
service director in training and tre- 
search, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., 
Tulsa, and Jeanne Snodgrass, home 
service kitchen planning consultant, 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus. 


Division winners 


Flora G. Dowler was winner in di- 
vision “A” which includes heads of 
home service departments of more 
than five individuals. She was cited for 
her description of a departmental re- 
organization activated by the company 
dealer promotion program. 

In division “B” which was confined to 
home service departments of five or less 
members, the award was given to Mrs. 
Gladys V. Bramblett for an effective 
“Know Your Neighbor” program in 
which the gas company cooperated with 
civic groups toward a better understand- 
ing of the food habits of various nation- 
alities in the city. (See A. G. A. 
MONTHLY, November 1953, p. 23.) 

Three awards were given in Divi- 
sion ‘“C” to individual members or de- 
partment heads of three companies. 


Rosemary Locke was named a win- 
ner in this group for her outline of a 
successful promotion of skits, lectures 
and dealer demonstrations in a com- 
pany range campaign. Another divi- 
sion “C” winner was Jeanne Snodgrass, 
whose award was given on the basis of 
proof that a kitchen planning program 
pays off in better customer and com- 
munity kitchens and in the school lab- 
oratories in the area served by The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company. 

The third winner in this division 
was Mrs. Winnell Simmons for an ac- 
counting of interdepartment coopera- 
tion in a company campaign to drama- 
tize the conveniences and economy fea- 
tures of automatic clothes dryers. 

The Home Service Achievement 
Awards included cash prizes totaling 
$1,000 and bronze plaques. Each year, 
the awards are made to individual 
members of home service organizations 
judged to have made the most effective 
contributions to the advancement of 
modern homemaking by promoting 
the use of gas and gas equipment. 

Judges for the Home Service 
Achievement Awards were: R. J. Van- 
dagriff, Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, 
chairman; Flora G. Dowler, The Man- 
ufacturers Light & Heat Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Elizabeth J. Lynahan, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago; 
Eieanor Morrison, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Grand Rapids, and 
Ruth Soule, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., New York. 
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Speakers’ table and part of capacity crowd of 600 persons who attended the Home Service Breakfast in St. Louis, an annual h'ah- 
light of the A. G. A. Convention. Note the deby hats and cardb card gas holders which provided a colorful setting for each table 


ome service also plays to win 


Hom service is in a strategic position 
to support the Gas Industry De- 
velopment Program as they are so 
close to our customers,” Frank C. 
Smith, president, American Gas Asso- 
ciation, declared during the Home 
Service Breakfast in St. Louis on Octo- 
ber 27. An overflow crowd of 600 also 
heard R. J. Vandagriff, chairman of 
the A. G. A. Residential Gas Section, 
describe home service as the foot sol- 
diers of the gas industry, indicating 
that home service might well be con- 
sidered the eighth gas industry service. 
St. Louis, home of the Gas House 
Gang of baseball fame, provided the 
theme for the twentieth Home Service 
Breakfast. Julia Hunter, Lone Star Gas 
Co., Dallas, Texas, chairman of the 


A. G. A. Home Service Committee, 
pointed up the corollary between the 
ball team of the 1930’s—a colorful 
spectacular group that played to win 
and the gas industry. The industry, 
she said, plays to win its goal of selling 
the blue gas flame to customers and 
communities. Home service is a promi- 
nent member of that winning team. 

On hand to represent the St. Louis 
Cardinals, Bob Broeg, sports writer 
of the St. Louis Post Dispatch, enter- 
tainingly described anecdotes of the 
Gas House Gang and presented to Mr. 
Smith an autographed baseball of the 
1953 team. 

“A Twist of the Wrist’’ was the sub- 
ject interpreted by Mrs. Dione Lucas, 
television star of “Operation Blue 


Flame’’. “Cooking is as much an art as 
painting, dancing or composing po- 
etry,” Mrs. Lucas exclaimed. She said 
that expert cooking requires the right 
equipment and that the magic Blue 
Flame is an essential element. 

Esther Foley, home economics edi- 
tor, Macfadden Publications, in her ad- 
dress, ‘“‘“My Housewife,” described her 
method of determining the needs and 
interests of her readers. She compared 
this method to home service's problem 
of interpreting equipment and its care 
and use to customers served so that 
they can best use it. 

Miss Hunter described the Home 
Service Breakfast as one of the top oc- 
casions of the year toward which the 
committee’s efforts are pointed. She 
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referred to two completed committee 


| projects: the career folder, “Home 


Service — Opportunities Unlimited”, 
and the new Gas Range Cookery 
Chart. The major activity of the year, 
she emphasized, was the annual 
A. G. A. Home Service Workshop. 
Miss Hunter urged gas company exec- 
utives in the audience to have their 


_ home service representatives and sales 


people attend the 1954 Workshop to 
be held January 18-20 in Columbus, 
Ohio. Mary E. Huck, general home 
setvice director, The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co., Columbus, incoming-chairman of 
the Home Service Committee, will be 
in charge of the Workshop. 
Sociability, drama and fun are fea- 
tures of the Home Service Breakfast. 
Contributing to its effective operation 
were a large number of home service 
directors who acted as hostesses. These 
included: Ruth Kruger, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Susan Mack, Boston, Mass.: 


Round-Table part‘cipants: (Seated, left to right) Elspeth Bennett, St. 
louis; Mary E. Huck, committee chairman-elect; Mrs. Ella Lambert, 
Milwaukee; Irene Muntz, Rochester, N. Y.; (standing) Mrs. Winnell Sim- 
mons, Houston, Texas; Julia Hunter, chairman; Ruth Kruger, Phoenix 


Laura Piepgras, Lincoln, Neb.; Nell 
Read, San Antonio, Texas; Dorothy 
Pearson, Cleveland, Ohio; Icydora 
Miller, St. Joseph, Mo.; Winnell Sim- 
mons, Houston, Texas; Celeste Sulli- 
van, Decatur, Ill.; Mary Louise Bohn, 
Lucille Boettcher, Virginia Kreit- 
meyer, Marilyn Wolf and Marilyn Von 
Doersten, St. Louis, Mo.; Flora Dow- 
ler, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Frieda Barth, De- 
troit, Mich.; Eleanor Morrison, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Ella Lambert, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Mildred Endner, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. ; Betty Jane Frahm, Bismark, 
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N. D.; Elizabeth Wilson, Binghamton, 
N. Y.; Viola Decker, Waukegan, IIl.; 
Mary Huck, Columbus, Ohio; Mildred 
Clark, Tulsa, Okla.; Elizabeth Lyna- 
han, Chicago, Ill.; Ruth Severson, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Eleanor Wiese, New- 
ark, N. J.; Dorothy Fairchild, Port Ar- 
thur, Texas; Irene Muntz, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Ruth Soule, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Ruth Weld, Lynn, Massachusetts. 

Various phases of home service ac- 
tivities were discussed during the after- 
noon Round-Table program. Chair- 
man Hunter stated that home service 
must be as flexible as the Little Blue 
Flame. Work in the main is devoted 
to home service demonstrations and 
home calls, she said. Still other activi- 
ties include writing for company pub- 
lications, cooperation with safety or- 
ganizations, answering telephone calls 
of all kinds, and directing many forms 
of promotion. 

“Writing for House Organs” was 


discussed by Ruth Kruger, Arizona 
Public Service Co., Phoenix, who em- 
phasized the desire of the publications 
editor in her company for copy that 
gives company employees full infor- 
mation about the services of the com- 
pany and the products sold. 

Irene Muntz, Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y., serv- 
ing this year as president of the Roch- 
ester Safety Council, used slides in her 
talk, “Home Service in a Safety Pro- 
gram”, to show ways developed by the 
Rochester group to make safety rules 


popular and effective. She described 
work with safety groups as an enlarge- 
ment of home service contacts and a 
service not only to the company but 
also to the community. 

“News in Foods and Diets,” a sum- 
mary of some of the popular diets 
pointing up both lacks and values, was 
presented by Elspeth Bennett, manager 
of Nutrition Service in the Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis. 

“Home Service Promotions for Dis- 
play” was the basis of a symposium for 
four speakers. Mary Huck, The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., described a new program 
for teacher dinners throughout Ohio. 
Her slides described features of modern 
equipment, and the Round-Table au- 
dience were given 3-D glasses. 

In “Laundry Promotions,” Mrs. 
Winnell Simmons, Houston Natural 
Gas Corp., Houston, Texas, presented 
the introductory story used in laundry 
skits in the Houston company. Four 


1954 A. G. A. Home Service Committee meeting in St. Louis. Projects em- 
phasized by Mary Huck, chairman-elect, included the A. G. A. Home Serv- 
ice Workshop, Deshler Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, January 18-20, and 
revision of “Modern Kitchens for Homemaking Instruction” by June 1954 


young ladies punctuated the story with 
applicable song phrases. 

Mrs. Ella Liner Lambert described 
the popular holiday exhibits in the 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Thousands of holiday visi- 
tors viewed the various foods prepared 
by home service as a main part of the 
sales floor display. 

Concluding the symposium, Mrs. 
Mary Louise Bohn, Laclede Gas Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., pointed up the timely 
importance of home service displays. 
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Gas Measurement Engineer, 
Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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mong those powers clearly not sur- 

rendered by the states is the right 

to regulate in the public interest their 
intrastate commerce. 

The enlightened self-interest of the 
regulated companies should tell them 
that good regulation is a necessity. The 
demand and need for it has been too 
great, too sustained, too successful and 
is voiced by too significant a group 
even to suggest that the basic idea is 
unsound. 

Practically all thinking men in and 
out of industry agree that regula- 
tion in the public interest is the bul- 
wark between monopolistic excesses on 
the one hand and ill-conceived socialis- 
tic experiments on the other. They 
must recognize that it is the responsi- 
bility of the investor, the lending insti- 
tutions, and the regulated utility alike 
to bring their most strenuous efforts to 
bear on the problem of improving not 
diluting the strength of the regulation 
on which they all so vitally depend. 

A sound state government operat- 
ing within the limits of its jurisdiction 
and involving, among other functions, 
an efficient, well staffed and effective 





he orifice meter, as a result of ex- 

tensive research and development, 
has become accepted as a reliable and 
accurate means for measuring natural 
gas. We desire to deliver gas to our 
customers at the flow rates they re- 
quire. It is necessary, obviously, to de- 
velop measurement techniques that 
will give acceptable results under all 
conditions we encounter in the field. 

A preliminary computation of re- 
sults has indicated that the data in 
A. G. A, Gas Measurement Committee 
Report No. 2 can be extrapolated for 
use on larger diameter meters with ap- 
proximately the same degree of toler- 
ance. It is anticipated that the data ob- 
tained from this project will be in- 
cluded in the “New Orifice Metering 
Report” now being prepared for pub- 
lication by A. G. A. 

It is hoped that data derived from 
this research program will furnish in- 
dustry with information that will en- 
able it to operate the many large and 
long transmission lines more efficiently 
with more accurate measurement of the 
gas. Good metering will furnish valu- 
able operating information to dispatch- 





regulatory commission will have a 
more salutary influence over those it 
governs than the federal government 
does. There will be no sacrifice, there- 
fore, of our basic needs of good gov- 
ernment provided the states do their 
job. We must remember that the 
draftsmen of the Constitution assumed 
not only that the great residuum of 
power would remain with the states 
but that it would be well exercised as 
well. 

The field of utility regulation as 
practiced in the states represents a typ- 
ical example in which the virility of 
state government will be assured only 
so long as it is able to demonstrate a 
record and a promise of sound and im- 
partial regulation in the public inter- 
est. Utility companies, state govern- 
ments and other critics of the extension 
of federal jurisdiction into states’ do- 
main will be on far firmer ground in 
their protests against the incursions of 
the federal government into the field of 
state regulation if they can point to a vig- 
orous and able state commission, organ- 
ized and equipped to discharge the obli- 
gations implicit in public regulations. 


ers, will indicate when cleaning is nec- 
essary to restore pipeline efficiency and 
permit better control of line loss and 
many other problems encountered with 
handling large volumes of gas through 
high pressure transmission lines. 

There is still a wide field for contin- 
uing progress and development in the 
gas measurement field. The ultimate 
objective is, of course, to maintain the 
highest practical accuracy at the lowest 
practical cost. It is possible that in the 
future a new orifice meter gauge will 
be developed at a reasonable cost that 
will be self-compensating and self-in- 
tegrating, so that it will be only neces- 
sary to read the index at the end of 
each billing period and use the result 
obtained without the necessity of ap- 
plying the numerous factors that are 
now in general use. 

With the additional experimental in- 
formation now at hand, the measurement 
engineers will have the advantage of 
greater knowledge with which to as- 
sist the industry in its control of trans- 
mission gas pipeline operations. It is 
anticipated that benefits will far exceed 
the cost of such a research program. 
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he Federal Power Commission has 

no authority to compel a utility un- 
der its control to absorb the additional 
expenses brought about by inflation 
and to render the customer of the util- 
ity immune from them. On the con- 
trary, the law requires us to fix rates 
that will yield a fair return after all 
expenses have been met. I am sure the 
same is true of every other agency in 
the United States which has regulatory 
power over any utility. 

This is as it should be. It would be 
no more sensible or equitable to freeze 
utility rates at a level which would im- 
poverish the utilities than it would be 
to freeze farm prices at a level which 
would impoverish the farmers. In ei- 
ther case a gross injustice would be 
done, and all other segments of our 
economy and population would suffer. 

Since the earnings of utilities, in- 
cluding natural gas companies, are 
limited, such concerns do not have an 
opportunity to build up large sur- 
pluses as do some other concerns in 
freely competitive businesses. This 
means that a natural gas company 
which desires to expand can do so only 


Brs®y. the manufacturers’ principal 
problem is that sales just aren’t what 
they should be. The tremendous effort 
being put forth by the utilities and 
American Gas Association in co-sponsor- 
ing the Action Program is proof positive 
that you utility men have recognized the 
sales situation and have assumed a large 
part of the responsibility for correcting 
it. The way we manufacturers have sized 
up the problem is that to do an adequate 
selling job, we must first have a favor- 
able climate in which to sell. This favor- 
able climate must have both a national 
and local flavor. 

Right now, the plan for our course of 
action has been painstakingly blue- 
printed. Each one of us must lend his 
full support to the execution of these 
blue-prints into a force of action. 

The gas utility with its local prestige, 
and armed with a knowledge of the mar- 
kets included in its franchise areas, and 
backed with adequate public relations, 
sales promotion, and advertising, is a vi- 
tal factor in the over-all plan and thus 
armed can meet and defeat competition 
at each point where it exists—at the lo- 
cal level. Reduced to its simplest terms, 
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if it can attract new capital. Its record 
of earnings and its prospects for the 
future must be such that investors are 
willing to lend their money to, or buy 
stock in the utility, in expectation of 
receiving adequate interest or divi- 
dends by so doing. Therefore, it is to 
the benefit of the consuming public as 
well as to the utility and its creditors 
and shareholders that the utility have 
adequate earnings. Otherwise there 
will be no appreciable expansion of 
service. Likewise, inadequate earnings, 
long continued, will result in the im- 
pairment of present service. 

A regulatory commission has an ob- 
ligation to endeavor to maintain a 
regulatory atmosphere which will give 
the investor enough confidence to let 
his money be used in enterprises which 
are regulated by that commission. 

On the other hand, it is fundamental 
that utility rates must not be excessive. 
It is the duty of regulatory commis- 
sions to fix rates which are sufficient, 
but no more. While the decisions of 
virtually all rate-making commissions, 
both state and federal, are subject to 

(Continued on next page) 





it means that each gas utility must create 
that favorable sales climate within its 
own territory. 

We manufacturers have an equally 
important task to accomplish. We are not 
asking utilities, or any one else, to do 
our selling for us. That’s our job. It is 
also our job to continually build better 
appliances. That we will do. We must 
also look to our dealer relations and sales 
promotional efforts. 

The local gas utility is the only insti- 
tution which can supply the answer to 
local competition. There are sales pro- 
motions, advertising, dealer relations 
and a hundred and one other activities 
which can be utilized to create that fa- 
vorable sales climate. Where this is done, 
the gas appliance salesman automatically 
has the advantage over his competitor. 

Perhaps the sixty-four dollar question 
is: ‘How do we make the most of the 
opportunities embodied in the Action 
Program ? What do we as individual gas 

(Continued on next page) 


The four papers abstracted on pages 24 and 25 
were presented at the A. G. A. Annual Conven- 
tion. Mr. Partridge spoke before the A. G. A. 
Operating Section. The other authors addressed 
the general sessions. 
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utility executives and gas appliance man- 
ufacturers do now?” 

The answer is simple—three words, 
each denoting Action: Work and More 
Work! 

GAMA recently completed a survey 
(made in June 1953) on industry think- 
ing regarding 1953 and 1954 volumes. 

Looking at domestic gas ranges, in- 
dustry consensus is that 1953 will be a 
little better year than was 1952: How- 
ever, gas range manufacturers anticipate 
along with many other elements of the 
consumer durable goods field, slight fall- 
ings off in the second-half of this year. 
They also feel that under current con- 
ditions, 1954 sales volume will be simi- 
lar to the volumes of 1952 and 1953. 

Manufacturers of automatic gas water 
heaters feel that a relatively active first 
half will carry them through to a point 
well above two million units. Water 
heater manufacturers also feel that their 
sales also will taper off a little during the 
second half of 1953. Automatic gas wa- 
ter heaters, as an industry, are operating 
far above prewar averages. 

Gas-fired central heating manufac- 
turers look for both 1953 and 1954 to 
be better years than 1952. Not spectacu- 
lar years, just better than 1952. They do 
not expect to equal 1950 volumes. 

I believe that when the consensus is 
again taken in December, anticipated 
1954 volumes will be considerably upped 
by manufacturers, and there is a reason 
—a big reason! 

Manufacturers will recognize fully 
the true scope of the Action Program. 
Based upon what, by then, will be ex- 
perience, they will carefully weigh the 
anticipated effect as the program gains 
momentum and your individual markets 
become more conditioned for their sales 
efforts. The Action Program is an in- 
dustry program—and will bring indus- 
try-wide results. 

We, as manufacturers, are grateful to 
the utilities for the expression of their 
faith in the gas appliance business and 
for their backing up this expression of 
faith with sound activities which are 
based on good, sound horse sense. 

Let’s get another thing straight. There 
is no single problem which any one of us 
can point a finger at and say: “That's 
what's wrong with the gas industry.” 
Rather, it is a multiplicity of problems 
which more often than not, as individual 
problems are minor. In the aggregate, 
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however, they become large and weighty. 

First is sales performance. Other 
problems deal with requirements, com- 
petition, legislation, warranties. There 
are many, many problems which are with 
us now, and some of them will be with 
us in one shape or another for a long time 
to come. 

If we have found that we have been 
too self-satisfied and too complacent with 
our means and methods, that too is a 
valuable contribution, just as long as we 
are going to do something about it. 

We are geared for a competitive fight, 


and to carry into that fight a two-fisted | 


faith in our industry, and a vigor which 
will not only maintain, but will improve 
our public acceptance and competitive 


position. 


Let's be frank and let’s put the results = 


of our self-analysis in its proper perspec- 
tive. We know we have problems and 
we would like to find the easy way out. 
But the easiest way out is first, recogniz- 
ing that there is no easy way out, and for 
us all to be willing to do it the hard way. 


FPC problems 


(Continued from page 25) 





review by the courts, the courts do not 
and cannot become rate-making agen- 
cies themselves. Hence the courts do 


not ordinarily reverse or modify rate e 
decisions unless it is found that they : 
are confiscatory, unconscionably high, © 
discriminatory, or violate some partic- © 


ular statute or constitutional provision. 

The problem of financial regulation 
of utilities does not consist merely of 
refereeing disputes between buyer and 
seller, although thorough considera- 
tion of the contentions of both parties 


is necessary in arriving at a just deci- = 
sion. The interests of these two parties © 
are actually not as conflicting as they © 
may seem. Both are best served by rates © 
which provide the seller with adequate, © 
but not excessive income, and enable © 
the buyer to obtain satisfactory service © 
at reasonable but not exorbitant rates. © 


If the regulatory commission succeeds 


in achieving this objective, the pros- © 


pect of your business remaining in 
private ownership is enhanced and the 
public interest is truly protected. 


“Every accident is a notice that something is 
wrong with men, methods or materials.” 








@ Is your sales team all set for the 
Big Game which starts January 1, 
1954? 


@ Are you building your sales plays 
around all seven residential uses of 
gas? 

@ Have you conditioned your team, 
including dealers with adequate man- 
power, dealer assistance, advertising, 
promotion and publicity? 


@ Will they follow the A.G.A. sales 
schedule next year? 


What’s your score for '54 

on replacing gas ranges? 

Recent studies indicate that the na- 

tional average for replacing a gas range 

is 20 years. 

What's your score in this important 

market ? Figure it out for yourself: 

(1) Total number sold by you 
in 1953: 

(2) Total number sold by your 
dealers in 1953: 

(3) Total sales: 

(4) Deduct number sold for new 
homes and new customers: 

(5) Net sales: 

(6) Divide net sales into num- 
ber of residential meters at 
the beginning of the year. 
The result is the number of 
years you are allowing cus- 
tomers to use their gas ranges. 

What does your scoreboard show? Are 

you replacing gas ranges every: 

10 yrs.——12 yrs. 15 yrs. 

18 yrs. 20 yrs. 

















_ If your replacement rate is once every 


10 years or less, you are doing a job 
for which you can be justly proud! 


What’s the score for '54 in replac- 
ing automatic gas water heaters? 
Recent studies show that nationally, 
gas water heaters are replaced once in 
11 years. Here’s how you can figure 
your rate of replacement. 


(1) Total number sold by you 
in 1953: 

(2) Total number sold by your 
dealers in 1953: 

(3) Total sales: 

(4) Deduct number sold for 

new homes and new cus- 

tomers: 

) Net sales: 

(6) Multiply number of residen- 
tial customers at beginning 
of year by saturation (ex- 
pressed as a decimal) of au- 
tomatic gas water heaters 
in your territory: 


(7) Divide (6) by (5): 


| | 


| 


* The resulting figure shows the 


number of years you are allowing 
customers to keep their water 
heaters. 
































How do your company’s sales activities 





compare with national averages for the gas industry? 


What is the average life of water heat- 
ers in your territory: 

Syts. ———3 yrs. 

If the answer (at figure 7) is smaller than the 
average life of water heaters in your territory, 
then you are doing a good job in taking care 
of replacements as they become due, and are 
making inroads into your competition or con- 
verting non-users. 





——10 yrs. 


If the answer (at figure 7) is /arger than the 
average life of water heaters in your territory, 
you are losing ground and you aren’t even re- 
placing heaters as fast as they wear out. 


What’s the score for '54 in replac- 
ing automatic gas clothes dryers 
Recent studies indicate that nationally 
gas dryers account for 28 percent of the 
total sales, or a ratio of 314 electric to 
1 gas. 

(1) Total number sold by you in 
1953: 

(2) Total number sold by your 
dealers in 1953: 

(3) Net sales: 

(4) Divide result at (3) by the 
number of electric dryers sold 
in your territory: 

A. If the number is .28 you are just 
equal to the national average. 

B. If the number is less than .28 you 
are below the national average. 

C. If your results are above .28 you are 
doing a better than average job. 
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D. If your results are more than 50 you 
are doing better than your electric 
com petition. 

E. If your results are over .75 you are 
doing an outstanding job in outsell- 
ing competition. 


The gas industry has only seven 
services te sell to the homemaker 
as against many times this 
number by our competitors 





What's the score for '54 


on the other residential gas uses. 


Is your sales team in shape 
to really do a job on the: 


Automatic Gas Refrigerators | Yes— No— 
Modern Gas Incinerators Yes— No— 
Gas All-Year Air Conditioning Yes— No— 
Gas House Heating Yes— No— 


Are you all set to really do 

something about the 15 point 

Gas Industry Development 

Program: 

Are you on the offensive with 

a well-trained, hardhitting 

sales organization, or are 

you on the defensive with an 

inadequate sales organization: 
Offensive— Defensive— 

With 85% of all appliances 

being sold through dealers, 

are your local dealers playing 


Yes— No— 


important positions on your 
sales team: 


How many residential meters 
do you allocate to each sales- 
man: 
—2500 
—More 
(National average is 6,452) 
Do you have adequate dealer 
coverage in your territory: 
(National average 1 dealer 
for 320 families.) 

Are you using the A.G.A. 
Dealer Sales Program to re- 
cruit and train more and 
better salesmen and make 
your dealer organization an 
effective part of your sales 
team: Yes— No— 
What percentage of the new homes in the 
area where you run main extensions free of 
charge are using gas for cooking: 
—50% —60% —70% —80% 
—More 

(National average is 88%) 

A.G.A., through the PAR Program is spend- 
ing many thousands of dollars in promotion, 
advertising and research. Full information 
and details regarding A.G.A. sales promo- 
tional and advertising programs for 1954 
will be on your desk when you return from 
this Convention. 


Yes— No— 


—3000 —5000 —7500 —10,000 


Yes— No— 


—90% 


What’s your score for ’54 

— measured in terms of your over-all selling 
effectiveness. 

—25% —50% —75% 100% 


© American Gas Association—WYS °54 
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Prepared by A.G.A. Bureau of Statistics 


a. of gas ranges during Oc- 
tober totaled only 216 thousand, a 
decline of ten percent from the level 
achieved one year earlier. Although the 
cumulative total for the first nine months 
of 1953 is seven percent higher than last 
year, in no individual month has an ad- 
vance of this magnitude been attained 
since May. On the other hand, electric 
range sales were up more than 30 per- 
cent during September, resuming the sig- 
nificant increases prevalent during the 
first half of the year. 

Gas water heater and heating equip- 
ment shipments have also shown during 
the past two months an inability to 
maintain the rate of growth evident ear- 
lier this year. This may be largely indica- 
tive of a decline in the new housing 
market, with new non-farm starts during 
October totaling only 88,000, off nearly 
30 percent from last year. 

Census statistics indicate that new 
household and family formation during 
the next five years will be at significantly 
lower levels than in recent years and will 
obviously affect new housing activity ad- 
versely. It therefore behooves appliance 
manufacturers and utilities alike grad- 
ually to orient their selling efforts more 
in the direction of replacement of old 
and inefficient existing gas equipment 
and conversion to gas of appliances us- 
ing competitive fuels. New housing will 
still remain a pdtent factor, at least in 
the immediate future and particularly to 
the extent that the public recognizes in- 
stallations in new homes as a guide to 
cuttent style and desirability, but the em- 
phasis will gradually shift. 

Industrial production in October ex- 
ceeded that in the same month of last 
year by less than one percent, and news 
articles regarding declining sales of au- 
tomobiles, television sets, brass and cop- 
per products, and other consumer items 
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SALES OF GAS AND ELECTRIC 


RESIDENTIAL APPLIANCES DURING 1953 




















October September January through September 
Percent Percent Total Percent 
Units Changes Units Changes Units Changes 
RANGES 
Gas 215,800 —10.0 204,300 + 2.4 1,681,300 + 7.0 
Electric N.a. N.a. 96,500 -+30.1 1,073,900 +346 
WATER HEATERS 
Gas 196,500 + 6.0 175,300 + 2.4 1,646,800 +19.4 
Electric N.a. N.a. 70,200 +13.4 619,800 +18.2 
GAS HEATING 
Furnaces 57,600 — 2.5 61,400 +129 380,500 +21.1 
Boilers 10,400 + 1.0 10,300 +19.8 53,100 +12.5 
Conversion 
Burners 26,200 —15.2 31,100 + 47 162,700 — 39 
GAS SALES TO ULTIMATE CONSUMERS 
BY UTILITIES AND PIPELINES DURING SEPTEMBER 
(MILLIONS OF THERMS) 
Percent 
1953 1952 Change 
SEPTEMBER i es a 
All types of gas 3,579 3,540 + 1.1 
Natural gas 3,401 3,356 + 1.3 
Other gases 178 184 — 3.0 
12 MONTHS ENDING SEPTEMBER 
All types of gas 55,732 50,774 + 98 
Natural gas 52,484 47 A20 +10.7 
Other gases 3,248 3,354 — 3.1 


PERTINENT BUSINESS INDICATORS, 1953 


(WITH PERCENT CHANGES FROM CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR) 








Percent Percent 

October Change September Change 
Industrial Production (1935-39 = 100) 232 + 09 232 +1.8 
Consumer Prices (1947-49 — 100) 115.4 + 1.1 115.2 +1.0 
Housing Starts, Non-Farm (thousands) 88 —13.0 92 —8.9 

New Private Construction Expenditures > 

($ million) 2,113 + 5.3 2,165 +6.7 
Construction Costs (1947-49 = 100) 134.9 + 3.8 134.7 +4.1 





are becoming more prevalent. Sales of 
gas by utilities were also only one per- 
cent higher in September, while the 12- 
month total indicates a gain of ten per- 
cent over the previous annual period. 
As has been frequently emphasized, 


the business boom can not continue to 
grow indefinitely. But even if some mod- 
est declines occur, the resultant level 
would still look extremely favorable 
compared to business activity only a few 
short years ago. 
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What must we do to sell management 


and the public on the role gas plays in industry? 


Industrial gas at the crossroads 





By FRANK H. ADAMS 


President 
Surface Combustion Corporation 
Toledo, Ohio 


o me the major crossroads decision 

was made at the time when the leaders 
of the industrial gas sales departments 
convinced management that the industrial 
load belonged to the gas industry and 
could be sold against all competition. 

There is no reason for me to review 
the milestones of this success—as spec- 
tacular as they are. You know them well. 
It might be more helpful in outlining our 
position today and the problems and 
prospects of the future if I state briefly 
some of the facts and principles which 
seem to me to be important in such an 
analysis as this. Their order of statement 
here gives no indication of their relative 
importance, and that is not necessary. 

(1) The fundamental principles laid 
down and repeated so often by our in- 
dustry leaders are the real keystones of 
our present and future stature. These 
leaders realized that if natural gas was to 
become the preferred fuel for industry, 
the essential standards of utility service 
were continuity of service, dependability 
of supply, and uniformity of fuel charac- 
teristics. 

(2) The industrial load is a desirable 
load by itself for gas utilities to develop 
to the maximum degree, within the 
framework of a sound rate structure, 
which recognizes the investment and re- 
turn required by the utility to render such 


Abridged version of address before Industrial 
and Commercial Gas Section at A.G.A. Annual 
Convention in St. Louis, Mo., on October 27, 1953. 
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Frank H. Adams (left) receiving GAMA Industrial Distinguished Service Award from 
Fred C. Schaefer, chairman, GAMA Gas Equipment Division, during A. G. A. luncheon 


service, the characteristics of the in- 
dustrial load, and the demand of the in- 
dividual plant or industry. 

(3) While the industrial load by 
itself is a desirable load to develop, it is 
necessary to develop and integrate in- 
terruptible load with the domestic load, 
in most areas where ground storage is not 
available, if the domestic service is to be 
sold at most advantageous rates to do- 
mestic customers. The greater the satu- 
ration of house heating, the more im- 
portant is this integrated development 
of industrial load. 

(4) While the industry faces difficult 
problems in adjusting rates, it is impor- 
tant to note that within the range of ac- 
ceptable rates there is room for sound 
investment for plant facilities to render 
adequate service to both domestic and in- 
dustrial markets, and to render such serv- 
ice at rates not only competitive but fav- 
orable with the cost of competing fuels. 


Don’t the present and foreseeable 
future competitive economics of the in- 
dustry give the opportunity to place the 
industry in a secure position for another 
25 years? If this is not done, isn’t the 
present great advantage going to dis- 
appear? 

(5) The domestic load, including 
house heating as an inseparable part, will 
always have priority over industrial load 
in an emergency. 

Stated another way, theoretically all 
industrial load is interruptible in a true 
emergency, regardless of commitments 
or rates for firm uninterruptible service. 

Practically, however, industrial load 
need not be interruptible if the utility 
provides adequate peak load facilities 
and the utility, in its own planning, does 
not depend on, or take advantage of, in- 
terrupting industrial service to protect its 
domestic customers. 

(6) House heating saturation will 
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continually increase. This is the inevi- 
table result not only of selling a premium 
service at bargain rates, but also of estab- 
lishing automatic heating as a necessity 
in the mass market. 

With these points in mind, let us look 
at what I think is the most important 
road block in the future of industrial gas. 
This is the great extension of the house 
heating load and, due to this expansion, 
the attitudes of utilities and public utility 
commissions in protecting this service at 
the expense of industrial service. 

I am sure that where the standard of 
gas service to industry is one where in- 
dustrial demand is considered a reserve 
to be interrupted whenever a severe cold 
wave develops, we can expect our poten- 
tially most profitable industrial load to 
land in our electric competitor's lap. 

It is most important to recognize the 
fact that the trend of production, both in 
quantity and quality, has been in the di- 
rection of continuous production, includ- 
ing heat treating operations. At no time 
in the past 25 years has there been any 
change in this statement and forecast. — 

Furnace manufacturers have developed 
equipment which has met the require- 
ments of line production and automatic 
operation. They have adequately met the 
ever-increasing quality standards of mass 
production and have kept pace in’ heat 
treating equipment with developments 
in materials and processes. Gas has 
proved a most adaptable fuel to meet 
these requirements. These developments 
in the furnace and combustion field bring 
gas service to industry at its best. In these 
uses lies the greatest potential value and 
market for gas service. 

The quality of gas as a fuel and as es- 
sential element in industrial processes has 
been more firmly established in many 
areas than the quality of gas service; and 


Mammoth vs. meter 


@ Harvard University scientists, faced 
recently with the problem of measuring 
the lung power of an elephant, turned in 
desperation to Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., Boston, Massachusetts. It was agreed 
that the bellows action of a gas meter 
offered a possible solution. Consequently, 
two 25 It gas meters were hooked up to 
the mammoth and tests conducted suc- 
cessfully for several days. 

“Our main worry,” a gas company rep- 
resentative reported, “was what would be 
the effect on our meters if the elephant 
sneezed!” 
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we have always talked about selling not 
gas but gas service. 

We can confidently predict that the 
importance of firm uninterruptible serv- 
ice is going to increase. The only road 
block to this progress is the extent to 
which the utilities are unable to meet this 
requirement. 

These important uses and markets can- 
not be developed further if the reason- 
able commitments for continuous depend- 
able service are not made. 

It naturally follows that if both firm 
and interruptible services are to be avail- 
able, the difference in the standard of 
service should be incorporated in the rate 
structure. 

I think most readers will agree that 
where there is no differentiation in stand- 
ards of service and rates for firm and in- 
terruptible service, where all service is 
considered interruptible, the value of the 
entire industrial load tends to be based 
and rated on the lower interruptible 
value. 


Opinion differs 


Fundamental as I think most of these 
points are to the sound development of 
the industrial load, there is a wide dif- 
ference of opinion on some of them. 

In conducting our regular Market Re- 
search studies, we recently contacted 
major gas companies in the Midwest and 
Eastern Seaboard industrial areas. We 
asked some 20 sales managers and presi- 
dents of utility companies pertinent ques- 
tions about today’s problems and meth- 
ods of meeting them. The results of that 
survey were enlightening and a little con- 
fusing. There are some areas of general 
agreement, and some of almost no agree- 
ment. The greatest disparity of opinion 
is as to whether the utility should pro- 
mote and furnish to industry a firm and 
an interruptible service. 

There was general agreement on the 
question, “Is it feasible to put a priority 
on the use of essential industrial gas over 
house heating ?” 

The consensus of opinion is that it is 
absolutely impossible to put a priority on 
anything over gas house heating or do- 
mestic service. If you start cutting the do- 
mestic load, you affect everything—cook- 
ing, refrigeration, and water heating as 
well. Politically, it just can’t be done. 
Public Service Commissions insist that 
in case of emergency the large quantities 
of gas which can be made available by 
cutting off industry must be put into the 





domestic field. The political pressure of 
thousands of residential customers is 
more effective than that of a relative few 
industrial customers. Commissions are 
naturally sensitive to such political fac- 
tors. But there seems to be no reason for 
a utility’s not budgeting its available gas 
supplies to protect the industrial cus- 
tomer. 

In analyzing the comments and opin- 
ions expressed in this survey, I gained 
some other impressions which are per- 
tinent and of interest: 


(1) Gas is doing a great job in indus- 
try, in spite of shortages, Public Utility 
Commissions’ questionable policies and 
tight controls, political pressures, and the 
insatiable demand for gas service. Accept- 
ance is broad, almost universal, except 
in areas where rates are higher than com- 
petitive fuels, where lack of dependable 
service makes standby equipment for sub- 
stitute fuels too costly or impractical, or 
the process demands absolute uniformity 
of fuel characteristics. 

(2) There are many areas of opera- 
tion in which common problems and 
road blocks do exist and to which top 
management could well devote its col- 
lective analytical mind for the common 
good of the industry. Granted—many 
problems are individual problems of in- 
dividual utilities. The Atlantic Seaboard 
has different problems due to higher 
rates and the availability of low-cost oil. 
Gas companies in these areas are in a 
similar position today to that of the older 
natural gas companies 15 years ago, be- 
fore industry was sold on the real value 
of natural gas, and gas was available only 
at higher rates. They have a major selling 
job to do. 

The economic aspects of rates and 
utilization in natural gas properties differ 
widely from those in manufactured gas 
properties. 

But these variations do not diminish 
the benefits to be obtained by collective 
study of mutual problems and the estab- 
lishment of “standards of service’’ that 
keep industrial gas in its rightful place 
as an essential tool of industry. 

During the past seven years your man- 
agements have been burdened with the 
problems of plant expansion to meet a 
demand far beyond the scope of think- 
ing of the most imaginative optimist. 
The accomplishment speaks for itself; it 
is indicative of the tremendous achieve- 
ments management can accomplish when 
fully acquainted with all the facts. 
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In the opinion of some sales managers, 
the preoccupation of management's 
thinking on the problems of finance, sup- 
ply, materials, and manpower has left 
much to be desired in the understanding 
and appreciation by top executives and 
Public Utility Commissions of the 
“standards of service’ which your com- 
panies should render to industrial gas 
users. This was indicated not only by our 
company survey but by the Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Section, Managing 
Committee Meeting report of May 21 
and 22. G. A. Uhimeyer was chairman 
of this committee. 

This committee suggested that the 
Managing Committee submit a report to 
the A. G. A. Board, calling attention to: 

The importance of the industrial gas 
load and its acceptance by industry as an 
industrial tool and as a raw material. 

The importance of dependable service, 
particularly where used as a raw material. 

The desirability of interruptible rates 
commensurate with the degree of inter- 
ruptibility. 

The education of regulatory bodies to 
the importance of a firm supply of nat- 
ural gas for industrial loads other than 
those classed as interruptible. 

(3) Although there is no uniform 
agreement on the feasibility of furnish- 
ing gas on a firm, uninterruptible basis to 
industry and basing application on selec- 
tive uses, there appears, in our survey, to 


be: 


(a) A definite trend toward the adop- 
tion of this policy. Some of the major 
natural gas utilities believe that its prac- 
ticability has been adequately proved. 

(b) A recognition of the fact that 
some loads are just too small to be of any 
value in obtaining adequate quantities of 
gas for emergency use by shutting them 
off. 

(c) An effoft'to limit the curtailment 
and application of interruptible serv- 
ice to the minimum number of large in- 
dustrial customers. 

(d) An effort to limit short-period 
curtailment to less essential uses such as 
the gas used for boiler load and steam 
generating plants, and for non-essential 
commercial uses. 

(e) An increase in the use of rates for 
firm service has proved acceptable to in- 
dustry and more profitable to utilities. 

This has been done in the face of the 
fact that competition not only exists from 
other fuels but from other gas utilities 
operating at lower rates in adjoining 
states. 
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Adams cited as industrial gas pioneer 


H. ADAMS, president, Surface 
Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio, has re- 
ceived the distinguished service award of 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association 
for his achievements as a “pioneer in the 
development of gas as a tool now employed 
in more than 26,000 industrial processes.” 

The award was made by the GAMA’s In- 
dustrial Gas Equipment Division during the 
Convention of American Gas Association in 
St. Louis. 

The citation named Mr. Adams as “one of 
the first to foresee the potential of gas in 
industry”, and as an “outstanding leader in 
the development and implementation of gas 
as a fuel for all types of industrial processing 
which require precise control’. 

Mr. Adams entered the gas industry in 1922 


as treasurer of Combustion Utilities Corp., a 
research subsidiary of Henry L. Doherty Co., 
and has directed the development of Surface 
Combustion Corp., the successor company 
since 1927. 

He is a past-president of GAMA and the 
Industrial Furnace Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and was a director of both associations 
for many years. He also served on the board 
of directors of American Gas Association 
and has been a member of the A. G. A. Ap- 
proval Requirements Committee for more 
than 20 years. 

Mr. Adams is a charter member of the 
Institute of Gas Technology and has served 
on the Institute’s board of trustees and execu- 
tive committee since its foundation in 1939. 





(f) An effort to get industry to se- 
lect fuels on basis of a proper under- 
standing of the use of different fuels for 
different purposes and the effect upon 
the end product. 

(g) An extension of firm service to 
the full limit of political expediency. 


(4) There is a preponderant agree- 
ment that firm, dependable servic is still 
an outstanding advantage and almost a 
prerequisite to attracting new industries. 

There is recognition at least of this 
principle by some Public Utility Commis- 
sions. Last April the Ohio Commission 
in issuing its twelfth Supplementary 
Emergency Order restricting space heat- 
ing installations said in their preface: 

“That in order that certain industries 
requiring an adequate and dependable 
supply of natural gas may be encouraged 
to continue and to expand their opera- 
tions in Ohio and in order that similar 
new industries may be attracted to the 
state, it is imperative that consideration 
be given to such demands and that every 
effort should be made to provide an ade- 
quate and continuing supply of gas to 
such industries. 

“That in order that Ohio shall not be 
discriminated against in the location of 
new industry, it shall be the policy of the 
commission in meritorious cases, to or- 
der the gas companies—to add industrial 
load for processing purposes in new in- 
dustry.” 

The commission then proceeded to 
order additional house heating installa- 
tions on a formula which didn’t give 
much consideration to this principle or to 
where the gas was coming from to meet 
these meritorious industrial uses. But it 


means something at least to have the 
principle so clearly stated in a state where 
all industrial gas service is interruptible 
by their order. It is an encouraging state- 
ment of principle which it is hoped this 
and other commissions will recognize. 

One cannot help but wonder if some 
of the same factors and trends revealed 
with respect to the domestic load by the 
A. G. A.-GAMA Liaison Committee 
are not also working to the industry's dis- 
advantage in the industrial field. 

In the domestic field, I think it fair to 
say that while demands for gas service, 
including house heating, exceeded sup- 
ply, and thus gave an impression of a 
market which required no merchandising 
leadership by the gas companies, the 
cooking, refrigeration and water heating 
load was leaking through their fingers. 

It is possible that in our preoccupation 
with our problems of supply, rates and 
finance, we are going to find, when these 
problems are solved, that we have re- 
linquished by default some of our most . 
desirable industrial potentials to electric |. 
competition? Are we going to find that 
due to indifference to this trend equip- 
ment manufacturers are dedicating their 
resources to the use of electricity and oil 
fuels ? 

If this is true, the solution seems to 
rest on a rather simple formula which 
has been applied in the domestic appli- 
ance field, and is the basis of A. G. A.- 
GAMA Action Program. It requires: 


(1) The determination of market po- 
tentials. 

(2) The determination of sales quo- 
tas which represent a satisfactory com- 
petitive goal. 

(3) The implementation of manage- 
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ment policies and merchandising plans 
adequate to achieve these quotas. 


There is general agreement found in 
our survey that the industrial department 
has two important functions to perform 
beyond that of application and service 
engineering. 

First: Sell your management—Only 
you can secure and properly present to 
your management a realistic appraisal of 
the industrial and commercial gas situ- 
ation in your area. These appraisals 
should be aimed at securing manage- 
ment recognition of the importance, the 
characteristics, trend and economic posi- 
tion of various types of industrial load. 
Develop and obtain acceptance of an in- 
ternal program to place industrial gas 
activities in their proper relation and bal- 
ance with the action programs on domes- 
tic appliances. 

Keep your management informed on 
the industrial uses of gas service. This re- 
quires that your industrial department 
know every use of gas service in every 


plant on your lines. I know most of you 
have this information. 

Whether you have a firm service classi- 
fication or not, you should know the uses 
in every plant which should be given 
preference, and if possible maintained in 
any period of necessary curtailment. 

In my judgment, it is one of the pri- 
mary responsibilities of the industrial 
sales manager to establish policies for the 
development of the industrial load in his 
area that he has sound position and argu- 
ment in recognizing the equal impor- 
tance of the industrial in comparison 
with the domestic load. 

Naturally, if this is not done, the in- 
dustrial load cannot be preserved and cer- 
tainly not expanded. 

Second: This is essentially 2 public re- 
lations responsibility recognizing that any 
sales and service contact with a customer 
is the best—the most constructive oppor- 
tunity the gas company has to build good 
public relations. 

While there has been great progress 
made in the competency of manufac- 





turers on your lines generally to select 
and to operate and maintain their fur- 
nace equipment at maximum efficiency, 
there are still a great many who need the 
advice and assistance which only the gas 
company is in a position to supply. In 
fact, counting individual commercial and 
industrial installations, this group proba- 
bly represents the majority of installa- 
tions on your lines. These customers need 
advice regarding improvements which 
can be made in industrial heating appli- 
cations, the selection of equipment and 
maintaining efficiency of its operation. 

Your contacts and service for these 
customers represent your best opportu- 
nity to build a secure foundation for good 
public relations. 


Assuming these opportunities are be- 
ing fully recognized and developed in 
your planning, what more can you do? 

You can aid your public relations de- 
partment in selling the public on the im- 
portance of industrial gas. You know 


(Continued on page 56) 








Industrial gas helps half century of aviation progress 








The results of 50 years’ aviation and industrial gas progress are evident as Boeing’s B-52 bomber glides 
through the sky, and as engineers study intricate ceramic coated exhaust system for Pratt and Whitney engine 


OWERED FLIGHT is celebrating its 
golden anniversary this month. It was on 
December 17, 1903 that Orville and Wilbur 
Wright flew an airplane under its own power 
for 59 seconds at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. 
Since that history-making event the use of 
gas fuel for industrial processing operations 
has closely paralleled the growth of aviation. 
The exacting specifications required in the 
manufacture of airplane engines and airframes 
demand the controllability and precision that 
only the gas flame can offer. 

In 1917, uses of gas in industry were limited 
to crude applications with practically no con- 
trol except the experience of the operator. To- 
day, industrial usage of gas has reached a 
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high state of refinement; gas itself is becom- 
ing a production line tool. Many operations 
are geared to the use of gas for heat treating 
and other critical requirements. In many in- 
stances it is the only fuel that can be used. 

Some of the many specific applications of 
gas fuel in the manufacture of airplane pis- 
tons, jet engines and airframe parts are: 


(1) The reduction of aluminum ores to 
pure metallic aluminum. 

(2) The basic production of steel. 

(3) Alloying pure aluminum prior to cast- 
ing ingots from which sheet or strip will be 
rolled. 

(4) Reheating billets for rolling and for 


ageing and heat treating operations. 

(5) Magnesium melting and alloying. 

(6) Stress relieving and normalizing of 
castings made of steel, aluminum and mag- 
nesium. 

(7) Heat treating magnesium. 

(8) Heat treating non-ferrous shapes after 
forming. 

(9) Casting dies for cold forming non-fer- 
rous sheets. 

(10) Firing of ceramic coatings on engine 
parts subject to high operating temperatures. 

(11) Heat treating engine parts subject to 
stress and wear in service. 

(12) Drying and curing protective coatings 
on critical engine and airframe parts. 
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Methods of making a 





By Dr. N. K. CHANEY 


Research Consultant 
American Gas Association 


New York, N. Y. 
aime ince the be- 

a PAR activity S ginning of 
the gas indus- 


try, relatively enormous expenditures 
have been made in developing various 
processes for coal gasification, both 
here and abroad. The fuel industries 
originally consumed the great bulk of 
the relatively low Btu gases produced 
by these processes. 

Later the same gases became impor- 
tant raw materials in the chemical in- 
dustry for such products as synthetic 
ammonia, synthetic fibers and liquid 
fuels. The chemical developments not 
only gave further impetus to the coal 
gasification processes per se, but com- 
plete the cycle back to the gas fuel in- 
dustry, by creating the possibility of a 
high Btu pipeline gas made directly 
from coal. 

The Gas Production Research Com- 
mittee has taken cognizance of de- 
mands by important segments of the 
gas industry that steps should be taken 
now to anticipate ultimate shortages in 
pipeline gas supplies. This, despite the 
fact that expert opinion differs widely 
as to the exact time and areas where 
such shortages will occur, or the exact 
points at which the falling costs of 
high Btu gas, resulting from technical 
advances, will cross the rising costs of 
natural gas as due to diminishing re- 
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serves and increasing transportation 
costs. 

Substantial research expenditures 
have been made in the PAR research 
program for a number of years cover- 
ing selected phases of this problem. 
In view, however, of the extensive in- 
dustrial process ramifications cited 
above, it was felt that an impartial, au- 
thoritative and comprehensive survey 
of the existing art both as to economics 
and techniques was needed as a basis 
for determining the scope and scale of 
future research expenditures in this 
very complex field. Battelle Memorial 
Institute was finally selected for this 
assignment and the new report on “A 
Critical Survey of Methods of Making 
a High Btu Gas from Coal” marks its 
completion. 


Exhaustive search 


It is impracticable to summarize here 
a report which is itself a highly con- 
densed summary of an exhaustive lit- 
erature search by experts of long ex- 
perience in coal processing and utiliza- 
tion. Of principal interest to utility 
executives are Chapter I, which de- 
scribes the broad objectives and basic 
assumptions of the survey, and Chap- 
ter VII. The latter deals with the broad 
conclusions as to timing and as to the 
major promising lines of approach for 
future cost reductions in pipeline gas 
from coal,.and the possible integration 
of these factors to effect the best over- 
all economy. ; 


For example, Chapter I starts with 
the assumption that the industry will 
find it difficult to justify reconversion 
to a 500 Btu gas so long as the techni- 
cal possibility exists for producing a 
high Btu gas. The second assumption is 
that in the United States coal is the 
only reasonable choice as raw material 
because of the extensive coal reserves 
available. It is noted that the high capi- 
tal investments required will dictate 
essentially base load operations. The 
existence of admittedly large gas re- 
serves at the present time does not, in 
the opinion of the authors, justify com- 
placency. 

“A technical development of such 
complexity as the ideal gasification 
process being sought may take ten 
years in passing from the generalized 
concept through the background re- 
search in the laboratory to a series of 
pilot plant tests and thence to design 
construction and testing of commer- 
cial equipment. Plans must also be 
made to combine all parts of an inte- 
gtated gasification industry from min- 
ing to distribution. For example, coal 
cost will probably be such a large part 
of total gas cost that only a newly 
opened, most modernly equipped mine 
with reserves adequate to outlast the 
gas making equipment can meet the 
requirements.” 

It is concluded that despite the num- 
ber of coal gasification processes de- 
serving further consideration, and the 
number of principles showing promise, 
“no method on which information is 
available is yet ready for use in this 
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country without further development 
work, Some processes are well ad- 
vanced and the equipment has been 
tested in many years of commerical use. 
However, . . . operations with these 
processes have been made with fuels 
that are not comparable to the types of 
coal that must be used in this country.” 

The three processes considered most 
promising are: 

(1) Up draft, fixed bed gasification 
at or above pipeline pressure (the so- 
called Lurgi Process now undergoing 
commerical development in England). 

(2) A two-shaft down draft fixed 
bed gasification process at elevated 
pressures, and 

(3) Pulverized coal gasification at 
moderate pressures. 


Of these three, Lurgi is in the most 
advanced stage of development. For 
such a process operating at a pressure 
of 85 atmospheres with coal at $4.00 
per ton, and making arbitrary but rea- 
sonable assumptions that the calculated 
costs of coal, oxygen and steam repre- 
sent 73 percent of the total synthesis 


gas cost. Assuming 2.25 cents/MCF as 
the catalyst cost in the methanation 
step, a total cost is reached for high 
Btu gas of 45.6 cents/MCF. 

The conclusion is also reached that 
“pulverized coal gasification is inher- 
ently less efficient than fixed bed proc- 
esses.” With equal coal costs and oper- 
ating at 20 atmospheres pressure the 
corresponding gas costs are estimated 
at 58 cents/MCF 1000 Btu gas, or 25 
percent higher. However, pulverized 
coal process permits the utilization of 
cheaper coal fines, and the final com- 
parison rests upon the differential in 
fuel costs. The percentage of fines in 
mined coal ranges from about 41 to 61 
percent. Hence both processes may per- 
haps be used side by side for better 
coal utilization. 

Technical readers will find in Chapter 
II an excellent resume of the principles 
of high Btu gas manufacture. Chapter 
III details the more important gasifica- 
tion processes, while Chapter IV dis- 
cusses the solid fuel characteristics 
which are significant for gasification. 





Chapter V is a critical examination of 
the relation of temperature and pres- 
sure variables in the gasification proc- 
esses. Chapter VI deals directly with 
the research problems of the future and 
discusses the most promising process 
modifications. 

The appendix deals with an unex- 
pected by-product of this study, namely 
the development of a mathematical 
method for calculating the effect of the 
operating variables of pressure, tem- 
perature, oxygen concentration, etc. 
upon the resultant gas compositions. 
Excellent agreement is shown between 
experimental and calculated results, 
thus placing a new research tool in the 
hands of the research investigator. 
Each chapter contains an extensive bib- 
liography. 

This report makes a major and most 
timely contribution to the subject of 
pipeline gas from coal. Copies of the 
report “A Critical Survey of Methods 
of Making a High Btu Gas from Coal” 
are available from A. G. A. Headquar- 
ters at $4.00 each. 








Convention 


(Continued from page 13) 





fidence to meeting the needs of an ex- 
panding gas industry.” 

He also commended the hundreds of 
busy gas industry executives who are un- 
selfishly devoting major portions of their 
time to committee work in the Associa- 
tion. 

Among other features of the conven- 
tion was the presentation of top industry 
awards for outstanding achievement. 
(Full story appears on page 20.) 

Before presenting the winners, Presi- 
dent Smith announced that A. G. A. has 
received a special association award from 
National Safety Council for its safety ac- 
tivities. A. G. A. is one of 11 winners 
from among 700 associations considered, 
Mr. Smith declared. 

There has been a constant reduction in 
the number of accidents to gas industry 
employees over the past five years, he 
continued. But despite this fact, the in- 
dustry cannot rest on its laurels. 

Mr. Smith also commended the 103 
gas companies which received A. G. A. 
awards for outstanding accident preven- 
tion work this fall. 

Convention sessions of the various 
A. G. A. Sections, Home Service and 
committee groups are reported elsewhere 
in this issue of the MONTHLY. 
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During a special executive session on 
October 26, A. F. Bridge, president & 
general manager, Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, was elected chairman 
of the 1954 A. G. A. General Nominat- 
ing Committee. 

Other members are: N. B. Bertolette, 
president, The Hartford Gas Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Edward G. Boyer, manager 
gas department, Philadelphia Electric 
Co.; J. J. Hedrick, president, Natural 
Gas Pipeline Company of America, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; S. H. Hobson, president, Geo. 
D. Roper Corp., Rockford, Ill.; Chester 
L. May, vice-president, Lone Star Gas 
Co., Dallas, Texas ; Robert W. Otto, pres- 
ident, Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Roy T. Richards, general superintendent, 
Arizona Public Service Co., Phoenix; 
A. H. Stack, president & general man- 
ager, The Tampa Gas Co., Tampa, Fla. ; 
secretary, H. Carl Wolf, managing direc- 
tor, A. G. A. 

Four gas industry films of the type 
available for presentation before school, 
church, civic, fraternal or other groups, 
were shown to the delegates preceding 
the general sessions. They comprised: 
“Challenge of Growth’’—Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co.; ‘Natural Gas’—South- 
ern Gas Association, Welding America 
—Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline 
Company and “What Makes the Flame 


Go On’’—Northern Natural Gas Com- 
pany. 


Special credits 


Working behind the scenes in St. 
Louis and largely responsible for the suc- 
cess of the convention were the follow- 
ing committees: 


General Convention Committee, which 
planned and organized the program, 
Robert W. Otto, president, Laclede Gas 
Co., St. Louis, chairman. 


Entertainment Committee, which or- 
ganized the President's Reception, En- 
tertainment and Dance and the Monday 
afternoon Ladies’ Party, Robert D. 
Lewis, advertising manager, Laclede Gas 
Co., chairman. 


General Nominating Committee, F. A. 
Lydecker, vice-pres., Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J., chairman. 


Committee for Monday Afternoon 
Ladies’ Party—Mrs. Frank C. Smith, 
Houston, Texas, chairman. 


Laclede Gas Company and Caloric 
Stove Corp., joint sponsors of the 
Wednesday ladies’ luncheon at which an 
audience of almost 400 watched Mrs. 
Dione Lucas, star of the TV cooking 
show “Operation Blue Flame’’, present 
her famous Strudel demonstration. 
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“Memory man” of the gas industry 





ork of the gas company secretary, 

characterized as an executive jack-of- 
all-trades, was discussed along with mu- 
tual problems, procedures and techniques 
at the Corporate Secretaries Committee 
luncheon meeting during the Thirty- 
Fifth Annual Convention of American 
Gas Association in St. Louis. 

In a talk on “The Duties of a Gas 
Company Secretary,” B. H. Harper, 
secretary, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha, Neb., noted that the ‘““mem- 
ory” of the artificially created legal 
creature known as a corporation has 
been vested in its secretary. In a word, 
Mr. Harper attributed to the corporate 
secretary the main duties of recording 
proceedings of a corporation’s author- 
itative bodies. 

Almost all secretaries, he stated in 
recalling results of a survey on the 
subject of duties, indicated usual work 
pertaining to directors’ and stockhold- 
ers’ meetings, including issuance of 
notices of meetings, preparation of 
agenda, attendance at meetings, re- 
cording proceedings, drafting of min- 
utes and informing persons concerned 
of action taken at meetings. 

Mostly in smaller companies, he 
said, corporate secretaries serve as 
company treasurers or assistant treas- 
urers. In some instances, he said, they 
are members of the board of directors, 
vice-presidents, legal counsels or ad- 
visers, officers or directors of subsidiary 
companies. Nearly all of them, he went 
on, perform some function connected 
with investments by the public. 

Other secretaries, Mr. Harper said, 
are responsible for public relations, ad- 
vertising, insurance and serve as log- 
ical custodians of documents, files and 
records. Still others, he added, handle 
labor and personnel problems, prepare 
budgets, supervise payrolls, serve on 
pension committees, act as purchasing 
agents or sales managers and are 
charged with such duties as being 
chairman of the executive committee, 
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Quartet at the Corporate Secretaries Committee luncheon: (left to right) Dale 
Parker, secre‘ary, The Columbia Gas System, Inc.; B. H. Harper, secretary, 
Northern Natural Gas Co.; Tom H. Wheat, secretary, Transcontinental Pipe Line 
Co.; R. M. Drevs, assistant secretary, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company 


assistant to the president and to handle 
rights-of-way, safety, and franchises. 
Since wealthy individuals are being 
taxed out of making philanthropic 
contributions, institutions which de- 
pend upon such funds have turned to 
corporations which largely have as- 
sumed that role, stated R. M. Drevs, 
assistant secretary, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
Speaking on “Corporate Contribu- 
tions,” he said these donations are jus- 
tified only on the basis of direct or 
indirect benefit to the corporations 
which are “giving our stockholders’ 
money and we must be prepared to 
give an account of our stewardship.” 
To guide corporate giving, Mr. 
Drevs referred to a corporate policy to 
aid effective administration of dona- 
tions and lead to consistent giving 
across the years, thus encouraging 
more beneficial use of funds by recipi- 
ents such as health and welfare agen- 
cies, charitable, scientific, religious and 
educational institutions. During the 
past decade, he said, non-profit trusts 
or foundations have been created by 


corporations as funnels for corporate 
philanthropies. 

Such foundations, Mr. Drevs said, 
underwrite consistent and continual 
contributions, especially in years of 
poor earnings when needs of social 
welfare organizations are greatest. Util- 
ities have not yet formed foundations 
for donations, he believes, though he 
added that utilities have been active in 
supporting higher education through 
scholarship and fellowship plans plus 
direct contributions. 

Turning from corporate giving to 
investments in corporations, views on 
“What Makes a Good Gas Company 
Annual Report” were expressed by 
Tom H. Wheat, secretary, Transcon- 
tinental Gas Pipe Line Corp., Houston, 
Texas. He observed that investments, 
once made primarily by bankers and 
rich men, now are being made by 
workers, widows and retired couples 
as well. Accordingly, he said, gas util- 
ities have done much to promote 
growth of the new realm of corporate 
activities concerned with stockholder 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Industrial relations round-table 








Oe 
Prepared by 


A. G. A. Personnel Committee 
Edited by W. T. Simmons 


@ Internal Revenue rules—Insurance pre- 
miums are expense to employer, income to 
employee—The Internal Revenue Service gives 
the following interpretation: ““An employer 
purchased an individual accident insurance 
policy for each of its salesmen and will con- 
tinue to pay the premiums thereon. Such 
policies provide an accidental death benefit 
and weekly indemnity for total disability. 
The employer retained no incident of own- 
ership in the policies and the employees 
have full rights, benefits, and privileges 
thereunder, including the right to name the 
beneficiary. 

“Held, (1) the premiums paid by the em- 
ployer on the individual accident insurance 
policies purchased for its salesmen are al- 
lowable deductions under Section 23(a) 
(1) (A) of the Internal Revenue Code, and 
(2) the premiums paid on such policies con- 
stitute taxable income to the salesmen un- 
der Section 22(a) of the code.” 


@ NAM reviews recent trends in private 
insurance programs—The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers’ Employee Relations 
Division has put together for employers 
faced with demands for new or improved 
insurance benefits a “memorandum”. point- 
ing up some of the key questions in selec- 
tion of benefits and in financing and ad- 
ministering the program. 

The report, based on a new review of 
private insurance programs, indicates cur- 
rent practices and trends for each major 
type of insurance. It also sums up the ex- 
perience of NAM members with benefit 
plans, and sets forth some of the Associa- 
tion’s conclusions on the development of a 
successful program. 

The bulletin puts it this way: “The ex- 
perience of its members supports the NAM 
view that soundly-established, well-admin- 
istered benefit plans are a decided asset in 
improving employer-employee relations not 
only because of heightened employee morale 
but because these plans manifest manage- 
ment’s genuine interest in the well-being of 
employees. In processing insurance claims, 
employers and employees often attain bet- 
ter understanding of mutual problems as 
well as greater respect for each other.” 

But NAM emphasizes that many employ- 
ers are not getting the most mileage out of 
their programs because they fail to keep 
their employees informed. This is particu- 
larly true, the study says, in companies 
which have non-contributory plans. NAM 
contends that “where there are no weekly 
payroll deductions to remind the employee 
of the benefits he is receiving, he is apt to 
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lose sight altogether of the company’s provi- 
sions for his security and concern for his well- 
being and peace of mind.” 

The value of a continuous flow of in- 
formation to employees is stressed. It says 
a new program should be launched with 
“appropriate publicity” to let employees 
and the public know of management's con- 
cern with their welfare. After the plan is 
installed, “it should be brought to the at- 
tention of employees at frequent intervals 
by reporting on the value of benefits paid 
out, and relating an occasional case history 
of the employee who has derived particular 
benefits from the program.” 

Looking into current trends in insurance 
programs, NAM finds that the most popular 
benefit is life insurance. Where the insur- 
ance is uniform, the death benefit granted 
most frequently is $1,000. Under graduated 
plans, the benefit frequently is 114 times 
annual earnings, with a maximum usually 
not over $20,000. Accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance is less common than 
life insurance, but where such insurance is 
in effect benefits usually follow the same 
pattern as life insurance. 

Sickness and accident plans have been the 
fastest growing type of insurance in the past 
five years. Benefits usually are limited to 13 
weeks, starting with the first day in case of 
accident and after seven days for illness. A 
developing trend is noted to extend maxi- 
mum duration of benefits to 26 weeks. 

Most companies now provide a 31-day 
maximum hospitalization plan, although 
“an increasing number have liberalized this 
period to 70 days.” In addition, it is found 
that many employers have been boosting 
the amount of hospital benefits, usually to 
$8 or $10 a day. A relatively new trend in 
hospitalization is the provision of a semi-pri- 
vate room instead of money benefits. 

The trend in new or revised surgical in- 
surance plans is to provide maximum bene- 
fits of $225 or more. The amount limit in 
most plans, however, is $150. Medical in- 
surance is found still a relatively rare bene- 
fit, although there has been a steady growth 
in the number of these policies. 

The remainder of the report is devoted 
chiefly to administration and financing of 
insurance programs. It also includes a check- 
list of “major responsibilities” facing man- 
agement in establishing a plan. Urging em- 
ployers to “move ahead cautiously” in order 
to assure the soundness of any plan adopted, 
the report warns that “it is easier to liber- 
alize benefits than it is to reduce them.” 

Additional information is obtainable on 
request to local employer associations as 
well as through direct inquiry to NAM’s 
Employee Relations Division. 


@ Wage and Hour—Unauthorized overtime 
—In a recent case, employees were given 
certain tasks to perform within an allotted 


time of 40 hours a week. Although they 
complained to their foreman that they 
needed more time to carry out their tasks, 
no additional time was given them. There- 
after, with the foreman’s knowledge, they 
started work before punching in and con- 
tinued after punching out. Although com- 
pany officials knew nothing of this work, a 
U.S. District Court held that, since the fore- 
man knew of it, the company must pay 
back overtime for the work. (Mashburn y, 
Carwood Mfg. Co., 53 ALC 1151.) 

When the Wage-Hour Investigator knocks 
—Why an investigation of your business? 
Generally a firm is investigated for one of 
the following three reasons: (1) Someone, 
usually either an employee or a competitor, 
has sent in a complaint; (2) the firm has 
previously violated the Wage-Hour Law, 
and the Division is following up to see if 
it is now complying; (3) it may be merely 
a spot check, either because the firm is in 
an industry with a high percentage of viola- 
tions, or the Division is getting data to 
serve as a guide in planning future enforce- 
ment activity. 

The mere fact that you are being investi- 
gated does not necessarily mean that there’s 
a suspicion that something is wrong. The 
purpose of the investigation is to show you, 
if you are violating the law, how you can 
come into compliance and maintain com- 
pliance in the future, and to obtain volun- 
tary restitution of any back pay that might 
be due your employees. 

Here are some things to do when the 
investigator comes: 

A suitable place to work; choose a re- 
sponsible person in your organization for 
the job of helping the investigator get the 
information he wants; investigators have 
strict instructions that they may not accept 
gifts or gratuities from employers; if an 
employee needs any facts, be sure that you 
furnish them to him; the investigator has 
authority to check not only your payroll 
records, but also cost account, and purchase 
and sales records. (He can inspect these 
records, make transcriptions of them, and 
generally investigate any facts, conditions or 
practices to determine whether the law has 
been violated. ) 

Find out where you stand concerning the 
results of the inspection. After the investi- 
gation is completed, the investigator will 
have a conference with you. He will point 
out any violations he might have found and 
tell you how to rectify them. 


@ How to improve your interviewing 
techniques—The key to getting the right 
man for the job is almost always the per- 
sonal interview. And it is over the inter- 
view that so many companies bog down 
when hiring new employees. If an inter- 
view is poorly planned or poorly conducted, 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Two afternoon sessions of customer 


and general activities groups attract large attendance 


Accountants audit the future 











Passing the gavel: Bernard S. Rodey, Jr. (right), New York, chairman of the 
Accounting Section, greeting his successor, Paul E. Ewers, Detroit, in St. Louis 


Fou burners would be far too few to ac- 
commodate all the projects that are 
cooking in the Accounting Section. This 
fact was obvious to even the most un- 
practiced eye during two heavy-duty ac- 
counting sessions at the A. G. A. Con- 
vention in St. Louis. 

Following presentation of the Nomi- 
nating Committee’s report by Ralph F. 
McGlone, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the delegates elected Paul E. 
Ewers, commercial office manager, Mich- 
igan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, 
chairman of the Section, and A. T. Gard- 
ner, vice-president and secretary, Dela- 
ware Power & Light Co., Wilmington, 
vice-chairman. 

Highlight of the program was the pres- 
entation by E. H. Eacker, A. G. A. presi- 
dent-elect, of the Order of Accounting 
Merit. This award for ‘‘unusual and ex- 
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traordinary services contributing to the 
general welfare and successful progress 
of the Accounting Section’’ was made to 
the following 13 winners. 

The new Accounting Section officers, 
Mr. Ewers and Mr. Gardner; L. J. Rauh, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore, Md.; 
L. R. Michelsen, general storekeeper, The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; Carl H. zur Nieden, general super- 
intendent of stores, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; G. B. Herr, Bama 
Sales Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Harold F. 
Quad, assistant commercial manager, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Orange, 
N. J.; Edward R. Eberle, assistant to 
general commercial manager, Public Serv- 
ice Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J.; 
Daniel E. Maloney, personnel director, 
The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 





A. T. Gardner, Wilmington, incoming 
vice-chairman of the Accounting Section 


J. Gordon Ross, manager of service and 
customer relations, Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y.; Ber- 
nard S. Rodey, Jr., assistant secretary and 
manager, tax department, Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. (outgoing chairman 
of the Accounting Section) ; Frank Freer, 
Jr., assistant comptroller, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J., and 
Arthur W. Hatch, assistant general au- 
ditor, Ebasco Services Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 

Bernard S. Rodey, Jr., Section chair- 
man, “checked out’’ his audience on 
major projects and accomplishments and 
the list was a long one. 

Touching on the subject of electronics 
in accounting, Mr. Rodey, and John 
H. W. Roper, Washington Gas Light Co., 
who preceded him on the program, com- 
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@ Have you ordered your spring con- 
ference proceedings? If not, there is still 
time to request copies of the 929-page 
bound volume containing complete pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference of 
Electric and Gas Utility Accountants in 
Chicago, April 20-22, 1953. Order from 
secretary, Accounting Section, American 
Gas Association, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Priced at $6.00 a 
copy for members and $7.50 for non- 
members. 





mented that “the manufacturer is not so 
sure what he ought to do. You, the utility 
executive have to figure out what to do 
with these electronic machines before 
you get them.” 

Mr. Roper gave as his personal opin- 
ion that a satisfactory utility electronic 
accounting system is still around the 
corner. However, he added, use of elec- 





Technical twosome who discussed electronic 
computers: John H. W. Roper (left), Washington, 
D. C., and Luther A. Harr, New York, N 


tronic accounting machines is a practical 
reality for some of the larger companies 
even at this time. 

_It is the consensus in the gas and elec- 
tric industries that a new uniform system 
of accounts is not needed, chairman 
Rodey reported. Luther A. Harr, assist- 
ant sales manager, Electronic Computor 
Department, Remington Rand Inc., New 
York, N. Y., discussed electronic ac- 
counting which, he said, is further ad- 
vanced than is generally realized. “Before 
you know it,” he remarked, “each and 
every one of you will be in this electronics 
business with both feet.” 

The chairman noted that during the 
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year the A. G. A. and EEI tax committees, 
responding to the notice of the Chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee about hearings on 40 items 
of proposed tax changes, had submitted 
suggestions on 12 items of particular in- 
terest to the utility industry. 

“Aside from the industry's efforts in 
these areas,” he stated, “certain utility 
companies have individually and by 
groups presented their views to the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

“Perhaps the most far-reaching, long- 
term movement in the tax field lies in 
the efforts to establish a flat manufactur- 
ers’ excise tax and at the same time obtain 
drastic reductions in federal income tax 
rates,” Mr. Rodey added. ‘The rationale 
behind this movement lies in the stability 
of the revenue returns from the excise 
tax, which would not be suddenly upset 
by minor changes in the business cycle.” 


On the subject of accelerated amorti- 
zation, Mr. Rodey stated that “the in- 
dustry is generally emphatic in its feeling 
that Congress intended that Section 
124A of the Internal Revenue Code pro- 
vided tax deferment for the purpose of 
encouraging the construction of emer- 
gency facilities necessary for national de- 
fense and the investment made necessary 
thereby. Thus, they have a feeling that 
any accounting should be entirely con- 
sistent with this view and that the charge 
should be accepted above the line.” 

Newest thinking in customer account- 
ing, aside from the impact of electronic 
machines, is in the field of customers’ 





habits and billing experience, Mr. Rodey 
observed. 

“In respect to a substantial number of 
customers, a return to a form of flat rate 
monthly billing on a prepayment basis 
and an annual or semi-annual adjustment 
by meter reading may be a worthwhile 
effort. 

“The flat rate advance billing for a 
substantial number of the utility custom- 
ers would streamline some of the present 
economics by completely eliminating the 
necessity for deposits, discounts, and/or 
penalties. At the same time such billing 
would diminish the amount of working 
capital requirements. Some of the ideas 
in this field, of course, would entirely 
eliminate meter reading in favor of the 
use of some form of orifice control or 
sampling by periodic tests and inspec- 
tions. Other ideas have to do with im- 
proved methods of scheduling and 


Award winners: (rear, |. to r.) A. T. Gardner, L. J. Rauvh, L. R. Michelsen, C. H. 
zurNieden, G. B. Herr, P. E. Ewers; (front) H. F. Quad, E. R. Eberle, D. E. Ma- 
loney, J. G. Ross, B. S. Rodey, Jr. Not present were Frank Freer, Jr., A. W. Hatch 


routing meter readings,” Mr. Rodey 
added. “Also, greater acceptance of esti- 
mated interim and budget billing.” 

There are currently two parallel efforts 
in the field of depreciation, Mr. Rodey 
explained. “First, the establishment of 
standard definitions and uniform nomen- 
clature and, second, the study of possible 
inadequacies of the depreciation reserves 
in view of changing price levels and 
changes in the art of gas production and 
distribution. In this latter field, members 
of the Economic Committee are cooperat- 
ing in the work,” he concluded. 

L. J. Rauh, Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light & Power Company of Baltimore, 
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tackled two extremely controversial items 
in his talk “Discounts and Deposits’. He 
strongly espoused the opinion that ‘‘equi- 
tably applied and fairly administered dis- 
count and deposit practices are desirable 
and proper in the utility business.” 

Current trend, Mr. Rauh exclaimed, is 
definitely toward net billing and the 
elimination of residential deposits. First 
discount then deposit practice have been 
tagged as “potential customer irritants’’. 

Mr. Rauh called for a middle approach 
on discounts and deposits with each man- 
agement deciding what policy is best for 
its local company. 

“As a prompt paying customer, I be- 
lieve some advantage should accrue to 
me, say in comparison with the worst col- 
lection deadbeat on the company’s lines,”’ 
the speaker declared. “Why can’t dis- 
count and deposit practices be preserved 
and intelligently administered? Isn't it 





General activities: (left to right) B. S. Rodey, Jr., Section chairman; N. A. Sugar- 
man, Washington, D. C.; F. H. Crissman, who presided; Harold Brayman, Wil- 
mington; R. F. McGlone, chairman, Nominating committee; Paul Grady, New York 


worth the effort? The majority of com- 
panies would reply that discounts and de- 
posits should work, but to make their 
answer meaningful would require a num- 
ber of them to make real changes in their 
own practices.” 

Realizing the need for modernizing 
their customer relations training and in- 
tensifying their programs, gas compa- 
nies large and small are eagerly await- 
ing completion of the A. G. A.-EEI cus- 
tomer training manual and film project. 
Beach J. McMillen, The Cincinnati Gas 
and Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, an- 
nounced that the project is due for com- 
pletion early in 1954. The work, he de- 
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clared, is probably the most ambitious 
undertaking ever attempted by any ac- 
counting committee in American Gas As- 
sociation or Edison Electric Institute. 
A. G. A. and EEI have jointly contrib- 
uted $50,000 to the project, Mr. McMil- 
len added. 

Contents of the packaged kit will in- 
clude five personalized sound-slide films 
for use at single meetings or at a series of 
instruction periods. Silent follow-up 
slides with questions stated on them will 
be provided for discussion purposes after 
the main film has been shown. In addi- 
tion, a meeting leaders’ guide will be 
built around each sound-slide film. 

The training manual will cover the 
principles and techniques of customer 
relations as applied to their particular 
jobs. It will be designed “to supply the 
best possible text on customer relations 
and will be arranged for quick and easy 


reference,” Mr. McMillen explained. 

Accounting delegates heard an inter- 
esting discussion of “Utility Accounting 
in Brazil” by a senior member of the Sec- 
tion, A. G. Burnett, representing Brazil- 
ian Traction, Light & Power Co., Ltd. 

J. Gordon Ross, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., coordinator, Customer Activi- 
ties Group, presided at the first conven- 
tion session. F. H. Crissman, The Co- 
lumbia Gas System, Inc., coordinator, 
A. G. A. General Activities Group, pre- 
sided at the Tuesday meeting. 

A packed audience heard Harold Bray- 
man, director public relations depart- 
ment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., 


presided over by J. 


@ Four sections of the Audit Manual, 
a continuing project by the EEI-A.G.A. 
Internal Auditing Committees, are now 
available. In addition to these sections, 
which cover Manual Format, Accounts 
Receivable, Cash and Securities, and Pay- 
rolls, three new sections are nearly fin- 
ished. The manual is priced at $6.00 
which includes the cost of a three-ring 
binder, the existing sections, and others 
to be completed. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to Edison Electric Institute. 





deliver one of the most stimulating talks 
of the entire Convention. Highlighting 
his comments on public relations, Mr. 
Brayman called for heroic efforts by 
American business to win the sympathy 
of employees and the public. 

The most effective public relations ap- 
proach, Mr. Brayman declared, is for an 
industry association to act as “ammuni- 





A. G. Burnett (left), discussed utility account- 
ing in Brazil during customer activities session 


Gordon Ross, Rochester 


tion supply base” sparking ideas, sug- 
gesting action and urging local compa- 
nies to do the job themselves in their own 
communities. (Mr. Brayman’s talk ap- 
pears on page 7.) 

“The Influence of Accounting Con- 
cepts in Federal Taxation” was discussed 
by Norman A. Sugarman, assistant com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“It is believed to be a fact that in most 
cases, considering the portions of the dol- 
lar amounts involved, tax and accounting 
concepts are substantially the same,” Mr. 
Sugarman stated. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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CHARLES C, EFLES, CHAIRMAN - RAY TROWBRIDGE, VICE-CHIARMAN 





Section reviews need 
for sales education 


oo was the keynote of addresses of 
speakers at the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Gas Section’s session at the St. 
Louis Convention. Sales of industrial 
gas as a tool of industry, sales of com- 
mercial gas for the outside-the-home 
cooking load, and sales of gas for sum- 
mer commercial air conditioning to 
help level off the load factor. These 
three points were emphasized by speak- 
ers who presented outstanding papers 
to the more than 200 delegates who 
packed the Ivory Room at the Hotel 
Jefferson for the session following the 
formal luncheon. 

The Section was fortunate in having 
Earl H. Eacker, president, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co., and president-elect 
of A. G. A., as the luncheon speaker. 
Mr. Eacker’s address, ‘Sound Selling 
Creates Sound Customer Relations,” 
was published in the November A.G. A. 
MONTHLY. 

Frank H. Adams, president, Surface 
Combustion Corp., Toledo, presented 
the case for industrial gas in his talk 
“Industrial Gas at the Crossroads.” 
He said, “The major crossroads deci- 
sion was made at the time leaders of 
industrial gas sales departments con- 
vinced management that the industrial 
load belonged to the gas industry and 
could be sold against all competition.” 
Mr. Adams referred to the spectacular 
milestones in the growth of gas utiliza- 
tion by industry and the many proc- 
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Retiring chairman of Industrial & Commercial Gas Sec- 
tion, Terry Hart (right), Nashville Gas Co., greeting 
vice-chairman-elect, Ray Trowbridge, Seattle Gas Co. 


esses developed for which gas was the 
only satisfactory fuel. 

“The industrial load is a desirable 
load by itself for gas utilities to de- 
velop to the maximum degree, within 
the framework of a sound rate struc- 
ture, which recognizes the investment 
and return required by the utility to 
render such a service, the characteris- 
tics of the industrial load, and the de- 
mand of the individual plant or indus- 
try,” he declared. 

Commenting on the desirability of 
selling firm industrial gas, Mr. Adams 
stated further that, “Furnace manu- 
facturers have developed equipment to 
meet the requirements of production 
line and automatic operation. They 
have met the ever-increasing quality 
standards of mass production and with 
developments in materials and proc- 
esses. Gas has proved a most adaptable 
and necessary fuel to meet these re- 
quirements.” 


Educational program 


In conclusion, he stated that the im- 
portance of industrial gas and indus- 
trial gas service should be resold to top 
management and that an educational 
program be instituted to present the 
case for firm industrial gas to regu- 
latory commissions in order that this 
type of utilization may continue to 
keep its rightful place as a necessary 


production line tool of industry. (See 
page 29 for abridged version of Mr. 
Adams’ address. ) 

After his address, Frank H. Adams 
was given the Industrial Distinguished 
Service Award of the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association for his 
achievements as a “pioneer in the de- 
velopment of gas as a tool now em- 
ployed in more than 26,000 industrial 
processes.” This presentation was pre- 
sented by Fred C. Schaefer, chairman 
of the Industrial Gas Equipment Di- 
vision of GAMA. 

New officers of the Section were 
elected during the business part of the 
session. Charles C. Eeles, district in- 
dustrial sales manager, The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co., Toledo, was elected chairman, 
and Ray Trowbridge, sales manager, 
Seattle Gas Co., Seattle, Wash., was 
elected vice-chairman. 

The case for commercial gas was 
presented by Gordon M. Jones, sales 
promotion manager, United Gas Im- 
provement Co., Philadelphia, in his 
paper “We Have What It Takes.” 
“The salesman who sells gas appli- 
ances never has to resort to using the 
truth loosely. He can use facts, proof, 
authority, testimony and evidence. I 
ask you, gentlemen, what more do we 
need?” These were among the open- 
ing remarks of Mr. Jones’ talk. 

In his recital of the things we have, 
he itemized them at length: “First, we 
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have the gas industry itself, it ranks as 
the sixth largest industry, and the natu- 
ral gas pipelines alone supply the coun- 
try with more than five times the 
energy produced by all electric plants. 
Secondly, we have gas, the fuel with all 
its advantages of flexibility, control- 
lability, dependability and other attri- 
butes. Thirdly, we have the manufac- 
turers of equipment who have spent 
years and years and considerable sums 
of money in providing the industry 
with appliances it needed to obtain 
and hold the heavy duty load. They 
have given us appliances that are so 
designed and constructed that we can 
tell our customers that gas commercial 
cooking equipment will outlive its 
competitors because there’s nothing 
delicate about it to burn-out or break.” 

Mr. Jones stated that we have the 
price advantage over our competitors 
both in equipment and fuel costs. He 
concluded with the thought that, 
“These customers of ours, numbering 
as they do a high percentage of the 
places where food is prepared and 
sold, know that ‘where food is finest— 
it’s cooked with gas.’ ”’ 

One of the problems faced by gas 
utilities in many sections of the coun- 
try is the summer “valley” of the gas 
load. An excellent way to level off this 
valley is to promote the use of gas 
summer air conditioning as presented 
in the address by W. A. Collins, Jr., 
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Head table at Industrial & Commercial luncheon: (left to right) R. J. Van- 
dagriff, W. A. Collins, Jr., F. C. Schaefer, F. H. Adams, E. H. Eacker, Terry 
Hart, Frank C. Smith, H. Carl Wolf, F. M. Banks, G. M. Jones, M. A. Combs 











air conditioning sales coordinator, 
Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 

He stated that, “Air conditioning 
and refrigeration represent a tremen- 
dous summer load. Refineries, petro- 
chemical and chemical plants and many 
other manufacturing industries require 
an increasing amount of refrigeration in 
process work. Smaller industries such as 
printing and small metal working plants 
are finding air conditioning and refrig- 
eration to be a necessity in order to com- 
pete in today’s business world.” 


Different equipment 


It was pointed out that there is to- 
day available equipment ranging from 
five tons to 7500 tons capacity with 
direct gas-fired units in the smaller 
tonnages and indirect-fired (utilizing 
steam) in the larger units. 

Mr. Collins cited an installation 
where, “The equipment, operating and 
maintenance costs were found to be 
about 314 cents per manhour. At a 
cost of $4.00 per hour for labor and 
overhead, the increase in efficiency 
alone is about four to six times the 
cost. That is a cold factual answer in 
dollars and cents and only partially ex- 
presses many side benefits such as 
worker comfort and morale.” 

He then described, through the use 
of illustrated slides, the many different 
types of direct and indirect fired equip- 


chairman-elect, Industrial & C 


E. H. Eacker (left), A. G. A. president-elect, con- 
gratulating C. C. Eeles, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 


cial Secti 





ment. In conclusion, Mr. Collins said, 
“There is a tremendous air condition- 
ing market. This market represents a 
large summer load for the utility that 
can get it right now. The gas industry 
does have equipment available for pro- 
curing a part of this load and repre- 
sents a most logical market. Gas util- 
ities should encourage research at every 
opportunity into the different methods 
of utilizing gas to gain summer load 
and revenue.” 

Following the Convention sessions, 
members of the 1953 and 1954 Manag- 
ing Committees convened for a joint dis- 
cussion of Industrial & Commercial Gas 
Section activities. 

Acting on an earlier recommendation 
by a Special Task Force of the Managing 
Committee, the combined groups ap- 
proved the formation of a Promotional 
and Educational Committee. This body 
would be responsible for collecting and 
disseminating pertinent information to 
increase the use and knowledge of gas 
and gas equipment for industrial and 
commercial uses in colleges and technical 
schools. The report was due to be pre- 
sented to the A. G. A. Board of Direc- 
tors on December 4, 1953. 

The Managing Committee also de- 
cided to transmit to member companies 
the findings of the Industrial Gas Study 
Committee on the subject of gas sales on 
a firm contract basis. 
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(Above) Entrance to A. G. A. Combined Industrial 
Gas Exhibit at the Metals Exposition; (below) one 
of the featured displays—a new ceramic radiant 
tube furnace shown by The Gas Machinery Co. 


Industrial breakfast 


Principals at A. G. A. Industrial Gas Breakfast: 
(I. to r.) E. L. Shaner, editor-in-chief, Steel maga- 
zine, speaker; C. H. Lekberg, Section past-chair- 
man; G. A. Roberts, Vanadium Steel Alloys 
Corp., representing American Society for Metals 
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Mor than one hundred thousand 
persons visited the Thirty-Fifth 
National Metal Exposition in Cleve- 
land Public Auditorium the week of 
October 19, making it the largest show 
in the history of the American Society 
for Metals. The large crowds were an- 
other indication of the country’s grow- 
ing interest in the metal working field. 

Delegates and visitors alike ex- 
pressed keen interest in the Combined 
Industrial Gas Exhibit sponsored by 
the Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Section of American Gas Association. 
A dramatic banner nearly two hun- 
dred feet long proclaimed “Gas the 
Precision Tool for the Metal Industry” 
and “Gas Is Industry's Modern Eff- 
cient Fuel.” 

Seven of the ten cooperating gas ap- 
pliance exhibitors sponsored live dis- 
plays of furnaces, burners and controls. 

New features this year were shown 
by Bryant Industrial Products Corpora- 
tion and The Gas Machinery Co., both 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Bryant showed 
their new Pyro-line continuous line 
burner which features alloy side strips 
with a small space under them to admit 
secondary air. It is stated that these 
burners will hold a mixture pressure 
up to 60 inches W.C. with uniformity 
throughout all ranges to turn-down. 
The present rating is up to SOOM Btu 
per foot of burner. 

The other new item shown by Bry- 
ant was their Multiflo-mixer—a mixing 
device to control air and gas automat- 
ically or manually to compensate for 
any changes in burner port area. With 
several burners on one mixer, some 
can be cut-off and the mixture will be 
brought back to. normal. This is done 
inside the mixer by a diversion of the 
velocity pressures. 

The Gas Machinery Company had a 
new Hi-Temp tool room furnace in 
operation. The features of this furnace 
are that it is designed for temperatures 
to 2500F, gas-fired by means of re- 
fractory radiant tubes permitting con- 
trolled atmospheres to be used for a 
variety of heat treating operations. 
This is the only furnace utilizing car- 
bofrax radiant tubes with the advan- 
tages of long life, gas tight operation, 
high heat transfer and fuel efficiency. 

Much interest was aroused by the 
many pattern flame burners of Ameti- 





Huge crowds view gas display at Metals Show 


can Gas Furnace Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
In operation continuously, the bright 
blue flames were a focal point for the 
visitors as they passed along the aisle. 

Continental Industrial Engineers, 
Inc., Chicago, maintained a lounge area 
with a background illustrating types of 
furnaces and other industrial heating 
applications. 

Another exhibitor, Gas Appliance 
Service Inc., Chicago, had a brazing 
wheel in operation and an automatic 
end heating machine for upsetting op- 
erations. A gas-fired air heater was also 
a part of the firm’s exhibit. 

Two “Buzzer” furnaces in operation, 
one at 2400 F and the other at 2000 F, 
demonstrated the efficiency of the at- 
mospheric burners made by Charles A. 
Hones, Inc., Baldwin, N. Y. 

The C. M. Kemp Manufacturing 
Co., Baltimore, Md., had a live exhibit 
of its many types of burners as did Selas 
Corporation of America, Philadelphia. 
Selas again had the model of its high- 
speed heating machine in operation 
where small rods were heated to a pre 
determined temperature in seconds and 
quenched in one continuous operation. 


New exhibitor 


A newcomer to the A. G. A. exhibit 
was the Maxitrol Co., Detroit, which 
had an interesting display of various 
sized regulators. This exhibit was on 
one side of the A. G. A. Lounge which 
served as a direct entrance to the com- 
bined exhibit. The Spencer Turbine 
Co., Hartford, Conn., occupied the 
other side. The firm’s operating tur- 
bine holding a basketball aloft while 
tilting back and forth was one of the 
major attractions of the gas area. 

To assure adequate personnel in 
the area at all times in addition to 
the American Gas Association staff, 
The East Ohio Gas Company had three 
of their engineers assigned by Allen 
M. Thurston of the industrial depart- 
ment. Alternating in shifts throughout 
show time, Henry Apthorp, Robert 
Hauser and Robert Modlin were on 
hand to answer questions on industrial 
gas applications. 

Collective opinion of the cooperat- 
ing exhibitors bore out the fact that 
this was one of the finest Metal Shows 
of their experience. 
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Convention sessions feature 


progress reports and two panel discussions 


What’s new in gas operations? 
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' ‘ora gas pipeline systems are pos- 
sible today, from operational com- 
munications and controls through to 
preparation of customer bills, an elec- 
tronics expert told a record number of 
more than 800 Operating Section mem- 
bers meeting in St. Louis, Mo., during 
the Thirty-Fifth Annual Convention of 
American Gas Association. 

Among session highlights were pres- 
entations of 43 Operating Section 
Awards of Merit to past-chairmen and 
Section secretaries for faithful and con- 
structive service to the gas industry. 

Prospects of an electronics age were 
outlined by D. E. Noble, vice-president 
in charge, communications and electron- 
ics division, Motorola, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Since adequate devices to do the job are 
available, he said, installations would de- 
pend upon “interest and alertness of ex- 
ecutives controlling plant operations” 
and qualified gas industry personnel to 
work with electronics specialists. 

In a word, he recommended a ‘‘wed- 
ding between imaginative experts in the 
gas field and specialists in industrial com- 
munications.” Greater system security 
and lower operations costs would result 
from this marriage, according to Mr. 
Noble. He envisioned “24 voice channels 
on the modern microwave system—each 
voice channel capable of carrying any- 
where from one to 20 telemetering re- 
mote control or automatic supervisory 
control signals.” 

In closing, Mr. Noble urged that utili- 
ties continue to strive for full, aggres- 
sive and effective use of their microwave 
systems because they have been assigned 
tentatively and licensed only on an ex- 
perimental basis by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 
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Welcome to office: Channing W. Wilson (right), Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Company of Balt:more, chairman of the A. G. A. Operating Section, 
congratulating Frederick J. Pfluke, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., chairman-elect 


Explosions resounded through the 
meeting hall as “The Hazards of Static 
Electricity in the Petroleum Industry” 
were demonstrated by G. M. Kintz, chief, 
accident prevention and health division, 
and H. F. Browne, chief, accident pre- 
vention branch, both of the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines, Region VI, Dallas, Texas. Uti- 
lizing apparatus which seemed to have 
been provided by Buck Rogers out of the 
Twenty-Fifth Century, the speakers took 
turns at demonstrating on laboratory 
scale the dangerous triangle of fuel, en- 
ergy and air blended in proper ratio to 
produce improper results. 

Static electricity, which they described 
as the villain of the piece, can be pro- 
duced by the contact and separation of 
similar or dissimilar materials. The most 
powerful force of static electricity, they 
pointed out, is lightning. However, an 
amount of static electricity equal to the 


amount of energy expended by a fly in 
climbing a wall can suffice to set off a gas 
blast. Countless manifestations of static 
electricity which they mentioned ranged 
from difficulties in combing one’s hair, all 
the way to stampeding cattle. Other 
causes noted were blowing solid materials 
through a pipe, pouring water into a 
petroleum tank, vehicle wheels contact- 
ing and separating from a road, and the 
movement of iron rust, dirt and coal. 

To help prevent the adverse effects 
of static electricity Mr. Kintz and Mr. 
Browne recommended bonding all ob- 
jects when handling inflammable mate- 
rials. Buildings, tanks and other installa- 
tions, they suggested, can be protected 
by lightning rods. Men handling com- 
bustible materials should wear either cot- 
ton or linen clothes, the speakers con- 
tinued. Above all, they urged planned in- 
stallations to minimize creation of static 
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Shown at right are 24 of the 43 past-chairmen 
and Section secretaries who received A. G. A. 
Operating Section Awards of Merit: (front 
row, left to right) D. A. Hulcy, W. R. Fraser, 
George H. Smith, J French Robinson, R. H. Har- 
grove, L. J. Eck, E. J. Boothby, G. S. Hawley; 
(second row) William Moeller, Jr., F. A. Ly- 
decker, O. S. Hagerman, |. K. Peck, R. G. 
Griswold, L. J. Willien, J. B. Klumpp, H. Carl 
Wolf; (rear row) W. C. Beckjord, J. Stanford 
Setchell, M. |. Mix, R. Van Vliet, H. Bruce 
Andersen, E. F. Schmidt, E. G. Campbell, A. 
Gordon King. Complete list of winners ap- 
pears at the end of the accompanying article 


Panel discussion of “Operating Problems of the Smaller Gas Com 
pany”: (I. to r.) H. N. Oldham, Dallas, moderator; J. A. Weiser, New. — 
port, R. |.; E. M. Hahn, Kokomo, Ind., and A. H. Gaede, DeLand, Fla, 


“Over-Pressure Protection” panel at work: (left to right) John J. McCaleb, 
Columbus, Chio, moderator; Henry W. Parker, Bethlehem, Pa.; Donald J. 
Miller, Denver; Earl N. Armstrong, Houston; Gordon G. Dye, Glendale 


electricity and thorough facilities and 
training of personnel to throttle the cause 
of such accidents. 

Panelists and moderator, with a total 
of more than 100 years of gas industry 
experience among them, discussed ‘‘Over- 
Pressure Protection”. Moderator was 
John M. McCaleb, senior distribution en- 
gineer, Columbia Gas System Service 
Corp., Columbus, Ohio. Panel partici- 
pants comprised Gordon. G. Dye, divi- 
sion manager, northern division, South- 
ern California Gas Co., Glendale, who 
reviewed “Complete Station Shut-off as 
a Method of Preventing Over-Pressure of 
Gas Systems”; Earl N. Armstrong, su- 
perintendent of gas measurement and de- 
hydration, Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line Corp., Houston, Texas, whose topic 
was “Monitor or Sentinel Service Regu- 
lators” ; Donald J. Miller, gas engineer, 
Public Service Company of Colorado, 
Denver, who spoke on “Mechanical Re- 
lief Devices”, and Henry W. Parker, 
assistant operating manager, Lehigh Val- 
ley Gas Division, United Gas Improve- 
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ment Co., Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, who 
talked on “Oil Seals for Protection of 
Distribution Systems’’. 

Lively audience discussion followed, 
with questions on placement of gas vents 
in crowded city streets and built-up areas ; 
conditions under which medium pres- 
sure systems are protected; whether to 
invest money on either inlet or outlet 
sides of pressure regulators where funds 
are unavailable for dual installation ; wa- 
terproofing of underground vaults con- 
taining pressure devices; proximity of 
monitors and shut-off devices in relation 
to regulators, and sundry safety factors. 

Final session of the convention was 
a panel discussion on “Operating Prob- 
lems of the Smaller Gas Company” be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience. 
Pinch-hitting as moderator was H. N. 
Oldham, vice-president and operating 
manager, Southern Union Gas Co., Dal- 
las, Texas, who took the place of Hansell 
Hillyer, president, South Atlantic Gas 
Co., Savannah, Ga., who was occupied 
with a changeover to natural gas. 


A picture of about 25 percent popula- 
tion increase, coupled with more than 
600 percent sendout increase from 1940 
to 1953 and a great number of space 
heating customers served and more ap- 
plicants on a waiting list, was presented 
by Edward M. Hahn, president, Kokomo 
Gas and Fuel Co., Kokomo, Indiana. He 
described the installation of an addi- 
tional gas system, newly designed regu- 
lators and increased numbers of meters— 
many installed on the outside of new 
homes. 

Problems of serving new customers 
on the fringe of a small company’s serv- 
ice area were analyzed by A. H. Gaede, 
president, Florida Home Gas Co., De- 
Land, Florida. Most favorable and profit- 
able solution, he proposed, was to pro- 
vide liquid petroleum gas service until 
some future time when such customers 
could be linked with the company’s ex- 
tended gas lines. 

Originally scheduled as a panelist, Mr. 
Oldham surveyed a situation of rising 
costs in materials, plant and labor con- 
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A. Walsh, El Paso, Texas, 
wssing gas turbine driven 


underground storage rights 


fronting gas companies. Along with rate 
relief or refinancing, he proposed a re- 
turn to more thoughtful and careful plan- 
ning to pare expenses. He suggested 
whittling down unnecessary inventory, 
standardizing operations and less gen- 
erous extension of plant policy when 
money becomes scarce. He urged utiliz- 
ing standby facilities rather than curtail- 
| ing service. He also suggested a contin- 
ued appraisal of company operations 

| along its system. 
Operations preceding conversion from 
manufactured to natural gas service were 
retraced by John A. Weiser, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Newport Gas 
Light Co., Newport, Rhode Island. In 
| 1951 his company stopped making car- 
buretted water gas. As an intermediate 
stage, they installed an oil gas plant and 
| adjusted gas appliances for subsequent 
use with natural gas without a second 
conversion. After a two-year delay nat- 
ural gas was piped to New England and 
; provided to Newport Gas Light Com- 
| pany on September 25th this year. Al- 
'though most commercial and domestic 
gas customers needed no appliance con- 
versions in this second switch, some us- 
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W. Studt, Independence, 
discussing acquisition 


Gas dispatching in network 
systems was the subject of 
S. A. Chadwell, Charleston 


R. O. Babcock, New York, 
speaking on leasing automo- 
tive and mobile equipment 


ers required additional servicing until 
conditions returned to normal. 

Looking into ‘The Acquisition of Un- 
derground Gas Storage Rights’, Charles 
W. Studt, vice-president, production, 
Union Gas System, Inc., Independence, 
Kan., discussed requirements for satis- 
factory control of an underground gas 
storage reservoir, plus methods and fac- 
tors affecting their selection in various 
parts of the country. He mentioned legal 
forms particular to this procedure, but 
left final choice of method or forms to 
individual preferences influenced by state 
laws, regional custom, financial or other 
factors. (Mr. Studt’s address is published 
in full in the November 1953 A. G. A. 
MONTHLY.) 

Intricacies and insights into “Gas Dis- 
patching in Network Systems” were pre- 
sented by S. A. Chadwell, vice-chairman, 
load dispatching committee, Columbia 
Gas System Service Corp., Charlestown, 
West Virginia. He also read a paper on 
“Long Line Dispatching” prepared by 
Thomas B. Kelley, chairman, Load Dis- 
patching Committee, Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp., Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana. Mr. Kelley likened his activities to 


slug purge for 


those of a railroad dispatcher. He re- 
ferred to operations which project gas 
supplies far beyond immediate gas well 
regions and finally described the dis- 
patcher as the “ever-vigilant multi-skilled 
watchman over the pulse of the transmis- 
sion industry.” 

In his paper, Mr. Chadwell discussed 
organization, training, communications 
and duties of network dispatching. He 
further reviewed emergencies, under- 
ground storage, standby plants, curtail- 
ment, weather and its effect and forecast- 
ing. In conclusion he invited management 
to evaluate and recognize the importance 
of its dispatching organization and urged 
dispatchers to advance their techniques 
to highest efficiency to meet all chal- 
lenges. 

Available statistics on operation and 
performance trends, based on 40,000 
hours of working experience -with “Gas 
Turbine Driven Centrifugal Compres- 
sors for Gas Transmission”, were re- 
viewed by E. A. Walsh, senior engineer, 
southern division, El Paso Natural Gas 
Co., El Paso, Texas. Citing El Paso’s new 
combination prime mover and compres- 

(Continued on page 56) 


F. M. Partridge, Los Angeles, 
reviewing progress made in 
the field of gas measurement 


US pn 


Caught in a planned explosion are 
H. F. Browne (left) and G. M. Kintz, 
Bureau of Mines, who told how to 
overcome effects of static electricity 


W. H. Krammes, Los Angeles, 
speaking on fire control and 
pipelines 
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Vandagrift, Laclede Gas Company 








= 
local action 
: 
S 
Ry k Raymond Little, general sales man- 
~ Cy {0 Sd les ager, Equitable Gas Co., who was 
= elected chairman of the Section 
x 
: 
4 
| H. Vinton Potter, A. G. A. coordi- Gene 
= nator of promotion and advertis in act 
= ing, discussing plans for 1954 talk 
S ction is the watchword for gas sales in sales manager, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- said, that the danger of price cutting th 
3 the home in 1954. burgh, was elected chairman of the Resi- _ exists. ye 
S Plans, programs and strategy were out- dential Gas Section, and Walter H. Kur- The electric range, Mr. Turner pointed dc 
S lined in dramatic presentations of a half delski, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., out, is in the second stage of public ac- fr 
f dozen speakers at the Residential Gas Grand Rapids, was named vice-chairman. _ceptance and is selling personal pride of M 
F Section meeting, October 26, during the The tendency of the gas range indus- ownership at a higher price. By contrast, th 
5 annual convention in St. Louis. The over- tty to sell on the basis of price instead of eight out of ten gas range owners do not $0 
=] all pattern, laid down in seven national quality and special features was deplored even know the name of the range maker, ch 
g A. G. A. programs and the Gas Industry in a forthright address by B. B. Turner, he said, because price alone dictated the Se 
i) Development Program, calls for aggres- sales manager, Range Division, Maytag _ sale. pl 
2 sive local action to build an adequate Co., Newton, Iowa. Illustrating on the Analyze your own situation, Mr. cc 
sales volume. screen a parade of products no longer on Turner continued, and if the sales ratio pe 
Opening the session, R. J. Vandagriff, the market, Mr. Turner declared that is wrong, do something about it. Quality, 
sales manager, Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, “there is no salvation on the appeal of new features and performance must out- sa 
Mo., and chairman of the Section, di- price.’ On the contrary, he asserted, his- weigh the low cost merchandising appeal fr 
rected attention to the long-range sales tory has proved conclusively that to adopt or your product is slipping. ti 
planning which A. G. A. started six years price as a selling and merchandising phi- “Put your support behind those things cc 
ago. It has paid dividends in unifying the losophy is ‘‘the kiss of death’’. that have a future,” he concluded, ‘‘and se 
gas industry behind identical, hard-hit- Mr. Turner traced the three stages of that means new products or new develop- if 
ting sales themes, he declared. He cited merchandising of any product. In the ments of old products like gas ranges.” 
the comprehensive dealer program “Pat- first stage the product is introduced, sales “On Target”, was the way J. F. Don- w 
tern for Profit”, as the outstanding f¢ slow and profits low. Next the prod- _ nelly, vice-president, Servel, Inc., Evans- L 
achievement of the Section during the uct reaches a point of public acceptance _ ville, Ind., described the outlook for gas sé 
current year. with high volume, good profits and: many _ refrigerator sales for 1954. Citing the th 
W. J. Schmidt, Long Island Lighting imitators. The third stage is where the record to prove his point, he noted that b 
Co., chairman of the Nominating Com- point of saturation is reached and the  Servel sales for the first nine months of a’ 
mittee, presented the slate of officers for sales curve flattens out. It is in this last 1953 were 73.5 percent greater than in v 
the new term. Raymond Little, general cycle, where the gas range now rests, he 1952 and the company has three times g 
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Gene Flack, Sunshine Biscuit Co., 
in action during his inspirational 
talk entitled ‘’Sales Ahead’’ 








the appliance dealer outlets of previous 
years. One out of every five deluxe two- 
door refrigerators sold in the entire re- 
frigerator field is made by his company, 
Mr. Donnelly said. Further, he reported 
that three out of five Servel refrigerators 
sold this year, where the customer had a 
choice, were automatic ice-maker models. 
Servel is second in the industry in multi- 
ple housing refrigerator sales and its air 
conditioning sales are up more than 100 
percent above the previous year. 

Against this back-drop of company 
sales, Mr. Donnelly declared that gas re- 
frigerator sales were not up to expecta- 
tions. He indicated, however, that a solid 
core of merchandising companies are 
setting the pace this year and form build- 
ing blocks for future expansion. 

Mr. Donnelly presented trophy 
weather clocks to representatives of the 
14 utility companies that did the best 
selling job on gas refrigerators during a 
three-month campaign sponsored jointly 
by A. G. A. and Servel. In addition to 
awards to 13 first-place companies in 
various divisions, special recognition was 
given The Manufacturers Light and Heat 
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B. B. Turner, The Maytag Co., 
showing how razors, radios and 
ranges affect the market spiral 









W. E. Himsworth, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., introducing Dionne 
Lucas film “Operation Blue Flame” 






Co., Pittsburgh, for the best gas refrig- 
erator sales promotion program of any 
non-merchandising utility company. 

Companies with the most retail sales 
in their respective divisions were as fol- 
lows: Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co., Hammond; Southern Union Gas 
Co., Dallas; Central Indiana Gas Co., 
Muncie; Central Illinois Light Co., 
Springfield ; Chattanooga Gas Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. ; Union Gas System, Inc., 
Coffeyville, Kan.; and Central Florida 
Gas Corp., Winter Haven. 

Winners in the classification for multi- 
ple housing sales were: Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Boston; Alabama Gas 
Corp., Birmingham, and Metropolitan 
Utilities District, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Companies with the greatest total sales 
of gas refrigerators, including both retail 
sales and multiple housing sales, were: 
Southern California Gas Co., Los An- 
geles ; Houston Natural Gas Corp., Hous- 
ton, Texas, and South Jersey Gas Co., At- 
lantic City. 

Aided by five attractive models and the 
current Mrs. America, H. Vinton Pot- 
ter, A. G. A. coordinator of advertising 


Seated on her “throne” and typifying the 
great American housewife is the current Mrs. 
America who appeared before the Section 









and promotion, gave a dramatic descrip- 
tion of the national PAR promotion cam- 
paigns to support gas appliance sales in 
the seven major home markets in 1954. 
He pointed out that nine big merchandis- 
ing campaigns, prepared by A. G. A., 
will spearhead gas sales in the coming 
year. These campaigns are described in 
a comprehensive plan book distributed to 
the entire gas industry in October, three 
months before the first campaign was 
scheduled to break, Mr. Potter stated. A 
parade of thought-starter books, issued 
at four-month intervals beginning in No- 
vember, will add luster to these cam- 
paigns, he added. 

Urging each gas company to evaluate 
its competitive position, Mr. Potter said 
on the average more money should be 
spent for advertising and promotion. 
“The national average of expenditures in 
this classification,’ he noted, “is $2.55 
per meter for straight gas companies but 
some companies are spending as much as 
$7.50 per meter.” In making up a budget, 
he suggested a good question to ask is 
“How much would you spend to get a 
new customer for gas?” and then, “Isn't 
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it worth just as much to hang on to an old 
one?” 

The average gas company has one 
salesman for 6,450 customers, Mr. Pot- 
ter continued. If each of those salesmen 
makes ten calls a day, it would take him 
over 3 years to get around his territory 
just once, he said, adding that a lot of 
customers can get away in that time. It is 
urgent, Mr. Potter concluded, that gas 
companies bring more sales power to 
bear on their targets. 

With unique showmanship, Gene 
Flack, sales counsel of Sunshine Biscuit 
Co., emphasized the principles of crea- 
tive selling. He urged his audience to 
start with the three fundamentals of all 
promotion, namely: (1) know your 
product or service; (2) know the peo- 


ple you want to sell, and (3) know the 
best method of selling your product or 
service. Eternal optimism plus imagina- 
tion and hard work will produce volume 
sales for any sound product. 

The sales potential is greater than ever, 
Mr. Flack said, “all you have to do is go 
after it with intelligence and enthusiasm.” 

Closing the session on a note of pro- 
motional achievement, W. E. Himsworth, 
assistant vice-president, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., introduced the outstand- 
ing Caloric Stove Company project, ‘“Op- 
eration Blue Flame”. This series of 26 
films developed for national television 
use, is attracting wide acclaim and is sell- 
ing gas ranges from coast to coast. 

Starring Mrs. Dione Lucas, interna- 
tional cooking authority and television 





ai. dal + 





examining exhibit of literature from the Residential Gas Sec- 


pra s Dealer Sales Program and the Promotion Bureau's School Education Program 





Sales managers of utilities that received trophy weather clocks for the best 
selling job on Servel gas refrigerators during three-month campaign: (front, left 
to right) J. E. Walsh, Metropolitan Utilities District; E. C. Fleischli, Central 


Ilinois Light Co.; J. F. Donnelly, Servel, 


Inc.; A. E. Hatley, Central Indiana 


Gas Co.; J. C. Sackman, Northern Indiana Public Service Co.; (rear) J. H. Chenery, 
Alabama Gas Corp.; A. D. Schrodt, Southern Union Gas Co.; R. H. Lowe, Manu- 
facturers Light & Heat Co.; H. A. Kievenaar, Boston Consolidated Gas Co.; L. P. 
Thomas, Houston Natural Gas Corp.; F. M. Foster, Southern California Gas Com- 
pany. Winners whose sales managers were not present are: Chattanooga Gas Co., 
Union Gas System, Inc., Central Florida Gas Corp., and South Jersey Gas Company 
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personality, the series has proved a po- 
tent selling force for the 55 gas com- 
panies using it. In Brooklyn, Mr. Hims- 
worth stated, the gas company devel- 
oped a request mailing list of 100,000 
housewives in two months as a direct re- 
sult of the program. Boston reported a 
15 percent increase in gas range sales 
since the program started, he said. Fur- 
ther, he added, a survey of 3,000 home- 
makers in Philadelphia showed 50 per- 
cent of those with TV sets had seen the 
show, ‘‘a remarkable demonstration”. 

Following Mr. Himsworth’s introduc- 
tion, a new 30-minute technicolor film 
was presented, showing Mrs. Lucas in her 
famous demonstration, preparing omelets. 

A near capacity attendance proved the 
popular interest in the Residential Gas 
Section’s program. 


Accountants audit 


(Continued from page 39) 


In the gross profits area, “tax concepts 
are generally the same as accounting con- 
cepts with a few exceptions, such as 
where gross profits includes prepaid in- 
come,” Mr. Sugarman added. “Differ- 
ences between tax and accounting con- 
cepts may also occur in this area with 
respect to depreciation, depletion on 
other than a cost basis, repairs, and de- 
preciation. However,” he concluded, “‘di- 
vergences in depreciation and repairs 
generally represent differences in opin- 
ion rather than differences in concepts.” 

“Trends in Public Utility Regulation” 
were analyzed in detail by Paul Grady, 
partner, Price Waterhouse & Co., New 
York, N. Y. He emphasized that there 
are hopeful signs that commissions and 
courts are beginning to “give weight to 
the increasing return demanded for in- 
vestment funds in the current market.” 

Mr. Grady cited conclusions of the 
NARUC Committee on Valuation which, 
he said, neither endorses the necessity of 
making price level adjustments to obtain 
realistic plant investment and property 
exhaustion costs, nor is antagonistic to 
the principle. 

“Possibly the conclusion of the com- 
mittee offers a foundation for building 
a more practical structure of regulation 
in which the staffs of the commissions 
would recognize that original dollar costs 
must be translated into current dollars 
by use of suitable price indexes and the 
utilities would forego the extremes of re- 
production cost new appraisals,” he said. 
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Safety session 
stresses attitudes 


NALYZING INCORRECT safety attitudes 

of management, supervisors,eforemen and 
workers, and their detriment to a worthwhile 
accident prevention program, Allen S. King 
keynoted Ebasco’s 15th annual safety seminar. 
Mr. King, executive vice-president of North- 
ern States Power Co., Minneapolis, spoke be- 
fore 200 delegates, representatives of Ebasco 
Services Inc. client companies, from all sec- 
tions of the United States and South America. 
The meeting was held in Chicago’s Black- 
stone Hotel, October 19-21. 

Following Mr. King’s address, a panel dis- 
cussed the subject, “Does Attitude Control 
Accidents?” Answering this question were 
S. C. Harrelson, Jr., foreman, Carolina Power 
& Light Co.; Thomas F. Estes, foreman, 
United Gas Pipe Line Co.; C. H. Kirk, su- 
perintendent of transmission and distribution, 
The Montana Power Co.; and G. C. Rawls, 
vice-president in charge of operations, Louisi- 
ana Power & Light Company. W. F. Brown, 
safety director, Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York served as moderator. 

Monday afternoon the delegates divided 
into three groups to participate in concurrent 


HERE is a wide gap between natural gas 

producers and distributors which can be 
bridged by mutual understanding, accord- 
ing to John E. Heyke, Jr., president, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“It seems to me,” Mr. Heyke declared 
recently, “that some of us are so busy run- 
ning our own companies that we often for- 
get how much our national association can 
help us. The annual convention is a good 
reminder of that fact and a time for both 
a summing up and a self-analysis. 

“This is a time for careful study of what 
I believe should be our chief concern to- 
day,” he added. “That is the continuing 
growth of a natural gas supply at a price 
that maintains our competitive position.” 


Wide demand for chart 


ORE than 11,000 copies of the A. G. A. 

chart “Special Features of Gas Ranges 
and Where to Get Them” have been distrib- 
uted to utilities, manufacturers, magazines and 
equipment dealers. Many companies have 
placed bulk orders. 
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round table discussions of safety problems in 
the utilities industry. The Gas Round Table 
was led by R. L. Conway, Jr., assistant safety 
director, United Gas Corporation. 

J. E. Appel, safety supervisor of Common- 
wealth Edison Co., next discussed ‘Studies 
in Pole Top Resuscitation”, tracing the most 
recent developments in this field. 

The Tuesday morning session was opened 
by Dr. Walter A. Cutter, who spoke on the 
subject, “Background for Attitude”. Dr. Cut- 
ter, assistant director of the Center for Safety 
Education, New York University, traced the 
development of good and bad attitudes and em- 
phasized the importance of first impressions. 

Following Dr. Cutter’s address, V. L. 
Womeldorff, safety director of Illinois Power 
Company presented an “Accident Investiga- 
tion Demonstration”. Participating in the 
demonstration were Mr. Womeldorff, Floyd 
Perry, lineman and safety representative, Joe 
Swayne, line foreman and R. C. Reid, electric 
superintendent. 

Paul Blaisdell, director of the public safety 
division of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies, then addressed the dele- 
gates outlining “Practical Steps to Improve 
Driver Attitude”. 

The Ebasco Luncheon Meeting on Tuesday 
was opened by W. T. Rogers, who introduced 


guests present at the speaker’s table, includ- © 


ing Dr. A. S. Bennion, retired vice-president 
of Utah Power & Light Co., and member of 
this year’s program committee. 

Mr. Rogers then presented K. W. Reece, 
vice-president of Ebasco, who announced the 
results of the 1952-1953 Ebasco award pro- 
gtam. In the client company group the top 
award, a gold plaque, will be awarded to The 
Washington Water Power Company and a 
second place award, a silver plaque, to Texas 
Electric Service Company. For performance at 
least 25 percent better than the national av- 
erage, Certificates of Achievement will be pre- 
sented to Utah Power & Light Co., United 
Gas Corp., Louisiana Power & Light Co., Car- 


The A, G. A., Mr. Heyke pointed out, can 
provide a forum where those who produce, 
transmit and distribute natural gas can 
learn more about one another. 

Both pipeliners and distributing com- 
panies, he continued, will benefit from an 
intelligent approach to acquiring more. un- 
derground storage, improving technology 
in making peak gas, expanding markets. 

“While we may be congratulating our- 
selves on the rapid growth of the gas in- 
dustry,” Mr. Heyke declared, “we should 
remember that our competition has been 
growing, too. The oil industry has had 
tremendous postwar expansion and the elec- 
tric industry has virtually rebuilt its whole 


The chart was compiled by the A. G. A. 
Utilization Bureau from its requests to all 
manufacturers of A. G. A. approved gas 
ranges for their latest range catalog informa- 
tion. It shows at a glance which manufac- 
turers are producing one or more models of 


olina Power & Light Co., MidSouth Gas Co., 
Dallas Power & Light Co., and Mississippi 
Valley Gas Company. 

H. B. Sargent, president and general man- 
ager of Arizona Public Service Company de- 
livered the luncheon address. Briefly review- 
ing the great strides which have been made by 
the utility industry despite increasing legis- 
lation and controls, Mr. Sargent said that al- 
though the outlook is more favorable under 
the present administration, we must not look 
upon this as a time for complacency, but as an 
opportunity for reevaluation and rededication. 

Robert Hayes of the Sales Analysis Institute 
opened the Wednesday morning session with a 
talk on “Selling Safety”. 

Next on the program was a panel discus- 
sion ‘Principal Factors in Accident Control’. 
Moderator for this interesting and lively ses- 
sion was William Ismay, personnel manager 
of Arizona Public Service Company. 

C. J. Rutland, manager, claims, insurance 
and safety department, Texas Power & Light 
Co., next presented a unique plan for “‘Per- 
formance Rating for Accident Control”. Mr. 
Rutland remarked that too little progress has 
been made in the reduction of utility acci- 
dents. In conjunction with Mr. Rutland’s 
presentation, L. E. Wallace, assistant to pres- 
ident of National Safety Council, outlined a 
program by which towns and cities are evalu- 
ated with regard to traffic safety. 

Wednesday afternoon the round table ses- 
sions begun on Monday were continued. Those 
present at the gas round table viewed the new 
American Gas Association film “Get Safety 
Into Your System.” 

W. T. Rogers next presented a session en- 
titled “Gimmicks, Gadgets and Gismos,” in 
which a number of new techniques and de- 
vices developed on client properties were de- 
scribed and illustrated. 

The last scheduled presentation was “Dis- 
cussion Bingo” by H. B. Zeigler, safety direc- 
tor, Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Company. 


Heyke asks industry analysis and progress through A.G.A. 


plant in the same period.” 

No one, he warned, is operating in a 
static market, and growth must come from 
giving the customer the best service at the 
right price. 

“I believe,” he concluded, “that we 
should also take a searching view of old 
established procedures in our business with 
an eye to improving effectiveness of opera- 
tions. Outmoded internal methods. may be 
costlier than we think. The annual conven- 
tion is an opportunity to look about us and 
share experiences. An inward look at our- 
selves and an outward look at others, as 
well as to the future, will build an even 
stronger industry than we have today.” 


of gas range special features 


gas ranges having any of 72 special features. 

Copies of the two-page 11 by 14 inch chart 
are available from A. G. A., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. at the following 
prices: one to nine copies—ten cents; ten to 
99—eight cents, and 100 or more—five cents. 











Hold newspaper-utility gas cooking school in Boston 





Dione Lucas, star of television’s gas cookery program, demonstrates her techniques during the annual food 
festival sponsored by the Boston Post. Home service staffs of gas companies in Cambridge, New Bedford, 
Worcester and Boston participated in the four-day festival, which was attended by over 24,000 persons 


EW ENGLAND cooks are famous for 

their hearty fare. For four days last month 
they swapped recipes and ideas for even better 
eating at the second gas utility-newspaper cook- 
ing school in Boston’s Symphony Hall. 


Gas utilities in Cambridge, New Bedford, 
Worcester and Boston participated in the an- 
nual festival which is sponsored by one of 
New England’s popular papers, the Boston 
Post. Over 24,000 persons attended the dem- 


onstrations, presented by Framingham and 
Boston utility home service staffs and Dione 
Lucas, star of television's gas cookery pro- 
gram. 

Gas appliances used on stage were displayed 
in attractive kitchen exhibits set up in the 
foyer of the music hall. The exhibits were at- 
tended by appliance salesmen. 

A major appliance and other valuable door 
prizes were given away each afternoon and 
evening. Coupons gave each person an op- 
portunity to enter her name for a door prize 
and to ask questions. The coupons were at- 
tached to sheets giving the day’s recipes. In 
this way, over a thousand requests for recipes, 
appliances and other information were re- 
ceived and followed up. 

To make it*possible for mothers with young 
children to attend, a staffed and equipped 
playroom was provided in the afternoons. 

Before and during the festival, 60 percent 
of the Post’s advertising and 40 percent of its 
newspaper space was devoted to gas appli- 
ances, advertising and industry news. On the 
Sunday before the festival opened, a 20-page 
supplement was enclosed with the newspaper, 
reaching approximately 281 thousand homes. 


Viscosities of natural gas components and mixtures 


ESULTS of the experimental determination 

of the absolute viscosity of methane and 
three natural gas mixtures at pressures up to 
10,000 psi, and temperatures from 70 to 250 F, 
are presented in Institute of Gas Technology 
Research Bulletin No. 23, “Viscosities of 
Natural Gas Components and Mixtures.” 





N. L. Carr is the author. 

The data, important in many calculations 
involving fluid flow, particularly in the flow 
of gas out of or into underground reservoirs, 
and in pipeline transmission, are presented 
as viscosity-pressure isotherms showing the 
effects of temperature, pressure and composi- 


Southern Gas Association’s Eastern Area Sales Section, including natural gas company representatives 
from eight southern states, met recently in Charlotte, N. C., to study mutual sales and service prob- 
lems. Taking part in sessions are, seated left to right: Norval Jennings, American Gas Association, 
N. Y.; Buell G. Duncan, Piedmont Natural Gas Co., Charlotte; S. F. Wikstrom, A. G. A. Standing are: J. J. 
Sheehan, also of Piedmont; R. R. Suttle, $.G.A., and R. L. McGuire, United Gas Corp., Jackson, Mich. 
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tion on viscosity. They are correlated in the 
form of reduced viscosity and viscosity ratio 
charts. 

The study was conducted under the basic 
research program of the I. of G. T., Chicago, 
The United Gas Corporation assisted in this 
research with grants-in-aid totaling $15,000. 


Wisconsin elects 


HE GAS AND ELECTRIC sections of the 

Wisconsin Utilities Association convened in 
Milwaukee from November 11 to 13. 

During the meeting, Vance Uhlmeyer was 
elected chairman of the gas section’s techni- 
cal division. Mr. Uhlmeyer is assistant chief 
engineer of Wisconsin Power and Light Co., 
Madison. Harry K. Wrench, Jr., president of 
the Wisconsin Fuel and Light Co., Manitowoc, 
was named chairman of the gas division's sales 
and service section. 

George A. Donald, W.V.A. president, and 
president, Lake Superior District Power Co., 
Ashland, spoke out against “piecemeal social- 
ism” at the joint luncheon session on Novem- 
ber 12. 

Among the other speakers were Wayne L. 
Kinney, division engineer, Electro Rust-Proof- 
ing Corp., Chicago; Antone G. Prasil, gas 
staff engineer, Wisconsin Public Service Corp., 
Oshkosh; A. L. Dowden, supervising engi- 
neer, public utilities, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co., Boston; Charles W. Warner, engineering 
supervisor, Cutler-Hammer, Inc., George P. 
Steinmetz, Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
missioner. 

Also, Walker L. Cisler, president, Detroit 
(Mich.) Edison Company; Edwin Vennard, 
president, Middle West Service Co., Chicago; 
John E. Canfield, vice-president and W. S. 
Johnson public information director, Wiscon- 
sin Power & Light Co., Madison. 
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A.G.A. wins national direct-mail campaign award 


: MERICAN 
a PAR activity GAS ASSO- 

CIATION has 
been awarded a 1953 Best of Industry Award 
of Merit for its dealer sales program, “Pattern 
for Profit”. The Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation Inc., sponsored the national compe- 
tition in which some of America’s largest in- 
dustries competed. 

“Pattern for Profit” is an eight-unit pro- 
gram to help gas companies achieve closer 
sales liaison with the dealers who sell more 
than 85 percent of all appliances purchased by 
the American homemaker. 

The eight elements of the program consist 
of the three-color cover portfolio, an eight- 
chapter illustrated booklet “Deal in the 
Dealer”, a five-chapter illustrated book “How 
to Win Dealers & Influence Customers’, an 
18-page book in color “Buy-Ways to Profit’’, 
an attractive cover for the gas company’s own 
dealer plan, the dealer sales training course 
“Ten Sure Ways to More Sales’, a three- 
color decal to identify the dealer as a local 
gas appliance sales outlet, and the folder 
“How to Select a Salesman’. 

“Pattern for Profit’ was sponsored by the 
A. G. A. General Promotional Planning Com- 
mittee and financed by the industry's PAR 





(Promotion, Advertising and Research) Pro- 
gram. The program itself was prepared by 
the Dealer Sales Committee of the A. G. A. 
Residential Gas Section. 

Since the initial announcement in the July- 
August 1953 A. G. A. MONTHLY, the pack- 


aged program has been mailed to all member 
gas company sales executives and sales man- 
agers and to all domestic gas appliance man- 
ufacturers. Additional copies of the eight- 
unit program are available from A. G. A. 
Headquarters at six dollars each. 


A.G.A. announces new publications during November 


ISTED BELOW are publications released 

during October and November, up to 
closing time of the December MONTHLY. 
Information in parentheses indicates audi- 
ences for which each publication is de- 
signed. 


ACCOUNTING 

@ Internal Auditing Procedure Manuals 
(for internal auditors). Sponsored by 
A. G. A,-EEI Internal Auditing Commit- 
tees. Available from A. G. A. Headquar- 
ters, New York, for $6.00 a copy. 


Executive development 


ARNEGIE INSTITUTE of Technology, 

Pittsburgh, is offering a nine-week course 
for executives who are being groomed to ac- 
cept top management positions. 

Called the Carnegie Program for Execu- 
tives, the course will be conducted by the 
Graduate School of Industrial Administration. 
The program will begin on March 8 and con- 
tinue through May 7, 1954. 


RESEARCH 

@ Physical-Chemical Properties of Meth- 
ane-Ethane Mixtures. 1.G.T. Research Bulle- 
tin #22 (manufacturers of low temperature 
storage and fractionation). Authors are 
O. T. Bloomer, D. C. Gami and J. D. Par- 
ent. Bulletin available from A. G. A. Head- 
quarters, New York, and Institute of Gas 
Technology, Chicago, $3.50 a copy. 

@ A Critical Survey of Methods of Mak- 
ing a High Btu Gas from Coal, Research 
Bulletin #6 (for utilities and pipeline com- 


program scheduled 


Admission will be limited to about 25 or 
30 men from diverse business and geographi- 
cal backgrounds. The program will consist 
of four major work areas: business policies ; 
human and labor relations; financial and other 
quantitative controls; and business in the 
American economy. Throughout, informal dis- 
cussion and conference procedures will be 
followed. 


Serviceman discovers fortune in gas meter 


OOKED behind your gas meter lately? 

Seems some people prefer that spot to 
the mattress or an old sock. At least one 
customer of Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc., did. 

John Burdick, an employee of the com- 
pany, was making a periodic replacement of 
a customer’s meter when a packet contain- 
ing money fell from its hiding place. Be- 
fore he was through Mr. Burdick had pulled 
four more packages out of the cache. He 
called the police who took an hour and a 
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half to count the $14,000 which had been 
tucked away so carefully. 

Newspaper stories indicated the customer 
had died recently and that his widow was 
unaware of his squirreling habits. She's go- 
ing to have to establish her right to the 
money before the city’s public administrator. 

Calmest person during the confusion was 
Mr. Burdick. Asked how he felt when 
money cascaded around his head, he said, 
“I didn’t get excited. It wasn’t mine.” 





panies). Prepared by Wilhelm Gumz and 
John F. Foster. Available from A. G. A. 
Headquarters, New York, $4.00 a copy. 


STATISTICS 

@ Monthly Bulletin of Utility Gas Sales— 
September, 1953 (for all gas companies). 
Available free from the A. G. A. Bureau of 
Statistics. 

@ Quarterly Bulletin of Utility Gas Sales 
—Third Quarter, 1953 (for gas companies, 
financial houses). Same as above. 


Gas light gleams 





One of 19 gas lights which has illuminated 
streets of Wyoming, N. Y., since 1913 when 
gas company promised free street lighting 
for franchise to serve town with gas fuel 
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First 1954 promotion campaign details reach industry 


G. A.’s PRO- 

. MOTION 
program for next 
year 1s off to a nying scart! In accordance with 
the schedule set forth in the comprehensive 
1954 Sales Promotion Plan Book, campaign 
details for automatic gas water heaters and 
automatic gas clothes dryers were mailed from 
Headquarters early in November. 

The water heater and clothes dryer cam- 
paign will take place in February and March, 
the first in the 1954 series. The campaign will 
feature national advertising in popular publi- 
cations: Parents’ Magazine, Better Homes & 
Gardens and The Saturday Evening Post. 

A. G. A. is offering 16 colorful promotion 
pieces to help sell the gas dryer, and 13 pieces 
to promote the gas water heater. 


Utility advertising men 
FFICERS AND DIRECTORS of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Advertising Association met in 
Minneapolis on November 4 to choose Chi- 
cago as the 1955 national convention site. The 
PUAA leaders also learned that the organiza- 





Future mailings will keep gas men up-to- 
date on all A. G. A. promotions. Other pro- 
motions and their dates are as follows: 


Mailing Date for 
Cam paign Details 


Promotion and 
Scheduled Months 
Automatic gas ranges— 

April and May 
All-Year gas air condi- 

tioning and gas 

househeating—A pril 


December 29, 1953 


and May December 29, 1953 
Gas incinerators—June 

and July February 11, 1954 
Refrigerators—June and 

July February 11, 1954 


Old Stove Round Up— 


Sept. and October April 26, 1954 


Automatic gas water 
heaters—September 
and October 

PEP Commercial Gas 
Cooking—September, 
October and Novem- 
ber (A special sales 
campaign ) 

Automatic gas clothes 
dryers—- November 
and December 

New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen and Laundry 
Promotion—A 12 
months’ program. 


April 26, 1954 


June 14, 1954 


June 23, 1954 


For further information and details, contact 
Gas Kitchen Bureau, American Gas Asso- 
ciation. 


approve national workshops 


tion’s active membership has jumped from 
374 to a new high of 400 in six months. 

This year’s series of regional meetings, 
which began in September and will continue 
until next March, has been based on the ‘‘work- 


shop” idea, featuring case problems and shirt- 
sleeve sessions. This idea has proved so suc- 
cessful that it will be incorporated into the 
1954 national convention in Boston, May 13- 
14, as well as the 1955 Chicago meeting. 


Pettyjohn discloses research progress and plans at IGT 


ONE HUNDRED persons attended the 
twelfth annual meeting of members and 
trustees of the Institute of Gas Technology, 
Chicago, held in St. Louis, Mo., October 27 
in conjunction with the A. G. A. Annual 
Convention. 

Dr. John T. Rettaliata, president of IGT 
and Illinois Institute of Technology, spoke 
briefly and introduced E. S. Pettyjohn, IGT 
vice-president and director, who delivered the 
annual report. 


F. H. Lerch, Jr., chairman of the Institute’s 
board of trustees and director, Consolidated 
Natural Gas Co., New York, presented the 
welcoming address. 

Mr. Pettyjohn declared that the last year 
marked “‘the first time a conversion to gas has 
been accomplished without a solid or liquid 
residue resulting in the operation.” 

New research planned for the coming year 
includes, Mr. Pettyjohn said: (1) a funda- 
mental study of the combustion characteristics 


and radiant heat transfer in open flames, and 
(2) a study of the storage of hydrocarbons 
for peak loads. 

During the meeting R. M. Heskett and John 
E. Heyke, Jr., were appointed trustees. Mr. 
Heskett is president of Montana-Dakota Util- 
ities Co., Minneapolis, while Mr. Heyke serves 
as president of The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
New York. Both Mr. Heyke and Mr. Heskett 
are members of A. G. A., and this year, Mr. 
Heyke serves as a director. 


New gas headquarters opened in Nebraska with a flourish 


HE NORTHWESTERN PUBLIC Service 

Co., Grand Island, Neb., turned into a real 
show-off on September 9. Bragging is not usu- 
ally the gas company’s long suit, but the new 
display room and offices proved too much 
temptation. The entire town of Grand Island 
was invited to “come and see” and to help 
celebrate the formal opening. 

Many new, modern gas appliances were on 
display; there was a rose for every lady, a 
cigar for every man. A Pied Piper Club was 
organized for the children, with caps, flutes, 
badges, comic books and prizes for ali. 

About 3,000 townspeople attended the re- 
markably successful opening day. The home 
service department, under the leadership of 
Cynthia Bredemeier, served food and drink to 
every guest . . . almost 150 dozen cookies, 
12 cakes, two turkeys and countless cups of 
coffee. The food, prepared right on the dem- 
onstration floor where five ovens were con- 
tinuously operating, created a great deal of in- 
terest. 

A few of the appliances featured during the 
opening ceremonies were the gas refrigerator, 
a gas range with a dishwasher enclosed, an 
automatic gas dryer and washer, gas heaters, 
ait conditioners and water heaters. 
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New gas company display floor in Grand Island, Nebraska features most modern appliances and cabi 
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Gas appliance manufacturers gather during A.G.A. convention 





Coleman, new GAMA head. Mr. Donnelly is vice-president of Servel, Inc., 


Retiring President James F. Donnelly (left) gives his portfolio to Sheldon 
Evansville, ind., Mr. Coleman is president of Coleman Co., Inc., Wichita 


before attending the 


GAMA directors T. T. Arden, John Robertshaw, W. F. Rockwell, Jr., and 
J. P. Hutchinson (left to right), all leading appliance manufacturers, chat 


jiation’s board meeting in St. Louis last month 





Gaillard to hold standardization seminar in January 


R. JOHN GAILLARD, American Stand- 
ards Association mechanical engineer and 
Columbia University lecturer, will hold a 
five-day private seminar on industrial stand- 
ardization from January 25 through 29, 1954. 


The seminar will be held in the Engineering 
Societies Building, 29 West 39 St., New York. 

The seminars were started in 1947 after 
many companies requested assistance in or- 
ganizing standardization work and training 


men to write standard specifications. More 
than 120 organizations have been represented 

Details concerning registration may be ob- 
tained through the office of the American Stand- 
ards Association, 70 East 45 St., New York 18. 


Southern Union adds another city to service area 


OUTHERN UNION Gas Co., Dallas, be- 

gan operation of the natural gas distribu- 
tion system in Alamogordo, N. M., on No- 
vember 6. Southern Union purchased the sys- 
tem from the Sacramento Corporation. 


Publish directory 


HE NEW ENGLAND GAS Association's 

new 128-page membership directory was 
distributed to the group's 1,385 individual 
and 352 company members during October 
and November. The book, a gold mine of in- 
formation about NEGA, is the association's 
only regular publication going to the entire 
membership. 

It contains 12 important innovations and 
improvements, plus other valuable data 
which appeared in last year’s edition. The 
pertinent data in the book include statistics 
covering the New England gas industry; 
home telephone numbers of key gas utility 
and transmission company executives for 
emergency use; essential data regarding prod- 
ucts and services of member companies; in- 
formation about NEGA, including the latest 
annual report of the managing director; and 
many other helpful, useful features to New 
England gas industry leaders. 

As a general policy, the directory is dis- 
tributed only to NEGA members. Extra 
copies, for members only, are available for 
$5.00 each, and can be obtained from the 
New England Gas Association headquarters, 
10 Newbury St., Boston. 
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The manager will be Carl O. Reed. 

Prior to the purchase, Southern Union con- 
ducted an extensive survey of the distribution 
system to determine Alamogordo’s present and 
future needs. Results of the survey will be 


Young Miami beauty stars as Round-Up queen 


used in planning improvements in the system. 

With the addition of Alamogordo, Southern 
Union now serves approximately 237,000 cus- 
tomers in 60 towns and cities in New Mexico, 
Texas, Arizona and Colorado. 


® 





Phyllis Sherman, pretty 16-year old daughter of Miami Water and Gas Company employee, was se- 
lected as queen of the utility's Old Stove Round Up. Featured in local newspapers, columns, radio and 
television programs during the promotion, Phyllis tries lassoing an old range right off the sa'es floor 
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UY W. WADSWORTH, Jr., has been ap- 

pointed general manager of Southern 
Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles. He succeeds 
Arthur F. Bridge, former president and gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Bridge will continue to 
serve as president. 

A vice-president of the company since 1942, 
and vice-president and assistant general man- 
ager since 1947, Mr. Wadsworth will now 
have the title of vice-president and general 
manager. He began his career with Southern 
Counties Gas Company in 1921. Shortly after 
gtaduating from Occidental College in 1925, 
he left the company to become assistant finan- 
cial advisor to the Republic of Haiti. Three 
years later he returned to Los Angeles and 
became personnel manager of Southern Coun- 


Personal 
and 
otherwise 


HAIRMEN OF THREE A. G. A. commit- 

tees, the Rate Committee, the Corporate 
Secretaries Committee and the Personnel Com- 
mittee, have been appointed to serve during 
1954. 

George A. Morgan, superintendent of the 
market research department, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago, has been named 
chairman of the Rate Committee. This commit- 
tee makes studies of various costs involved in 
supplying gas to different classes of customers 
and recommends forms of rates designed to 
meet such costs equitably and at the same 
time to secure adequate and just revenue. 

B. H. Harper, secretary, Northern Natural 
Gas Co., Omaha, is chairman of the Corporate 
Secretaries Committee. The committee was 
formed during the A. G. A. Annual Conven- 
tion in October 1950, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Harper, to study and to develop methods for 
meeting the problems of corporate secretaries. 

Elmer L. Ramsey, assistant vice-president of 
employee relations and director of industrial 
relations, Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, is chair- 
man of the Personnel Committee. The com- 
mittee’s duties are to study and report on em- 
ployee relations matters as they apply to the 
gas industry. 

Mr. Morgan joined The Peoples Company 
in 1924 as a student engineer, serving in the re- 
search and testing division and in the operat- 
ing division. In 1928 he became budget engi- 
neer and in 1938 executive office assistant to 
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Wadsworth promoted to general manager at Southern Counties Gas 


ties. He was made personnel manager of 
Southern California Gas Co. in 1937, and 
elected vice-president and director of that 
company in 1941. 

During World War II he was stationed in 
Washington, D. C., with the rank of Colonel. 
He was awarded the Legion of Merit for his 
outstanding contribution to the war effort 
as deputy director, Civilian Personnel Div., 
Army Service Forces. 

Mr. Wadsworth’s pioneer work in person- 
nel testing procedures has earned him na- 
tional recognition. The personnel selection 
methods he developed in Southern Counties 
Gas Co. in the early '30’s have been widely 
adopted by industries all over the United 
States. 





A. F. Bridge 


Guy W. Wadsworth 


Mr. Wadsworth is a member of American 
Gas Association. 


Brooklyn honors past and plans future 


HE KEY TO FUTURE success is continued 

load growth,” said John E. Heyke, Jr., 
president of The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., at 
the annual service emblem dinner on Novem- 
ber 5. Over 900 persons attended the affair, 
honoring 425 employees who received service, 
safety and other awards. 

Mr. Heyke told how during the company’s 
first post-conversion year, a remarkable load 
growth was attained. Outlining sales goals of 
the future, he noted that the company expects 
to sell 50,000 house heating jobs during the 
next five years. If sufficient natural gas is avail- 
able, 20 million cubic feet a day will go to 
customers on an interruptible basis. 


the vice-president and 
comptroller. He was 
appointed superin- 
tendent of the Mar- 
ket Research Depart- 
ment in 1949, the 
office he now holds. 
He is a member of 
the A. G. A. Market 
Research Committee, 
the American Market- 
ing Association, the 
American Statistical 
Association and the 
Western Society of En- 
gineers. He is a past-president of the Chicago 
Chapter of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion. 

In addition to Mr. Morgan, 32 executives 
from gas utility and gas transmission com- 
panies have been appointed members of the 
A. G. A. Rate Committee. 

Mr. Harper, after graduating from the Lin- 
coln, Nebraska School of Commerce took a 
position as cashier with the state treasurer, 
continuing his studies at the Lincoln School 
of Commerce and University of Nebraska. He 
joined the treasury section of Northern Nat- 
ural Gas Company's accounting department in 
January, 1931. Advancing through different 
departments, he was made assistant secretary 
in 1938 and became secretary of the company 
in November, 1945. 


Elmer L. Ramsey 





Heading the honor roll for long service 
were James A. McKeon, who has been associ- 
ated with the company for 65 years; Phineas 
Berry and Edgar T. Saville, for 60 years; 
George R. Newell, 55 years; Michael Arm- 
strong, Jack Ciacco, Thomas Fox, Thomas J. 
Hanlon, Frederick J. Maringer, Michael Tyr- 
rell, Gustav Weber for 50 years. 

Service emblems also were presented to 
those completing 45, 40, 35, and 25 years with 
the utility. In addition, the National Safety 
Council president's medal was presented to 
Anthony T. Weidl for saving a life by arti- 
ficial resuscitation in a case not covered by 
A. G. A.’s McCarter Award. 


Morgan, Harper and Ramsey head three main A. G. A. committees 





B. H. Harper 


George A. Morgan 


He has been active in gas industry affairs 
and has served on several important A. G. A. 
committees. In addition to Mr. Harper, 14 ex- 
ecutives from gas utility and transmission com- 
panies were appointed to the Corporate Sec- 
retaries Committee. 

Mr. Ramsey attended Missouri University, 
then became affiliated with the Utilities Power 
and Light Co., Chicago, in the cost accounting 
department. He joined the Laclede Gas Com- 
pany in 1932 as assistant training director of 
customer service personnel. 

He became supervisor of customer service in 
1936 and in 1941 he was promoted to man- 
ager of customer relations. He was elected as- 
sistant vice-president of employee relations in 
1947 and in November 1953, he assumed the 
duties of director of industrial relations. 
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Knoblock assumes presidency of Massachusetts gas company 


ITTSFIELD COAL Gas Company has been 

bought by a group of New York, Boston 
and Midwest investment interests for approxi- 
mately $630,000. 

Kenneth D. Knoblock of Chicago, is the 
new president, succeeding Robert W. Mc- 


Beardsley leaves Colorado Interstate after 25 years service 


R. BEARDSLEY, vice-president in charge 
. of gas sales, Colorado Interstate Gas Co., 
Colorado Springs, resigned from the company 
at the end of November. 
Mr. Beardsley said his plans for the future 
were indefinite but indicated he intended to 
remain in the natural gas industry. 


Cracken. Mr. Knoblock is also president of 
Wisconsin Southern Gas Company and is a 
former president of New Jersey Natural Gas 
Company. 

Active operating management will continue 
in the hands of Joseph P. Kelly of Pittsfield, 


He joined Colorado Interstate Gas Com- 
pany in March 1928, working on the construc- 
tion of the original Interstate gas line from 
Texas Panhandle Field to Denver. 

Mr. Beardsley started with Interstate as a gas 
measurement engineer and a short time later 
became superintendent of gas measurement. 


vice-president and general manager. 

The new board of directors includes Leon- 
ard Milano, gas consultant of Commonwealth 
Services Inc., New York City. 

Messrs. Knoblock and Milano are members 
of American Gas Association. 


In 1947 he was named superintendent of 
production and marketing and in 1952 he was 
named vice-president. 

Mr. Beardsley was graduated from Penn- 
sylvania State College and worked for the 
Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, before 
joining the Interstate company. 


Manufacturers announce personnel changes and promotions 


@ American Meter Co., Philadelphia— 
William N. Donachy and Andrew Sesock 
have been appointed to the sales engineering 
staff. Mr. Donachy will cover a territory 
including southern Kansas, western Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma. Mr. Sesock has been 
named sales representative in the Billings, 
Montana, district. 


@ Penn Controls, Inc., Goshen, Indiana— 
William Few has been named chief engi- 
neer, responsible for the company’s ex- 


Supplers re-elect Day as Gild 


TEPHEN D. DAY of Houston, has been 
re-elected to a two-year term as major of 
the Gild of Ancient Supplers. The supplers 
held their annual meeting in St. Louis Oc- 
tober 26. Other officers elected were: George 
P. Velte, Magic Chef, Inc., East Orange, 


panded research and product development 
program. He was formerly with Clark Con- 
troller Co., Cleveland, as manager of elec- 
tronic and allied products division. 


@ Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., Gray- 
son Controls Div., Lynwood, Calif—H. F. 
Jacobsmeyer has joined the staff as sales 
promotion engineer. He was formerly with 
Southern California Gas Comany and A. O. 
Smith Corp., Water Heater Division. 


@ Temco, Inc., Nashville, Tenn.—Mel 
Snow is now chief quality control engineer. 
Mr. Snow is responsible for the testing of 
all material furnished by supplies. 


@ White Products Corp., Middleville, 
Mich.—A. D. Vining has been named exec- 
utive vice-president and general manager. 
He has been associated with the water 
heater manufacturing company since 1948. 


mayor and hold festive wassail 


N. J., senior warden; William G. Hamilton, 
Jr., American Meter Co., Philadelphia, clerk; 
Glenn H. Niles, Ridgewood, N. J., keeper-of- 
the-treasure. Joseph A. Messenger, Philadel- 
phia, Frank C. Packer, Los Angeles, and 
C. D. Lyford, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 


Purcell heads utility public relations 


| eaten F. PURCELL has joined the North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Co., Hammond, 
as public relations manager. 

Mr. Purcell, a graduate of University of 
Notre Dame and Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, was previously 


Donovan joins Fuelane 


ALTER E. DONOVAN has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of Fuelane 
Corp., Liberty, New York. 

Mr. Donovan formerly served The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Company as supervisor of ad- 
vertising production. Before 1944, when he 
joined the Brooklyn utility, he was associated 
with Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc., New York. 


Foundation elects McCord 


C. McCORD, president of United States 
. Radiator Corp., Detroit, has been elected 
national treasurer of Freedoms Foundation. 
He continues as a director of the foundation. 
Freedoms Foundation is a non-profit, non- 
sectarian and non-political organization dedi- 
cated to the furtherance and preservation of 
the American way of life. 
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associated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York, American Maize Products Co., 
Hammond, and Selvage, Lee & Chase, Chicago, 
public relations consultants. 

He is a member of the Public Relations 
Society of America. 


lator Co., Minneapolis, were named aldermen. 

Following the meeting, the Gild held its 
sixteenth annual wassail, with some 400 sup- 
plers and gas company executives invited for 
the occasion. The wassail was directed by Al- 
vin M. Stock, New York. 


Briggs appointed 


OBERT P. BRIGGS, executive vice-presi- 

dent of Consumers Power Co., Jackson, 
Mich., has been named a consultant of the 
U. S. Defense Department’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Fiscal Organization and Procedures. 
Mr. Briggs is a member of A. G. A. 


Present McCarter Award to Pennsylvania serviceman 


ONRAD H. STOSS, Jr., has been awarded 
the American Gas Association’ McCarter 

Certificate and Medal for saving a life by 
means of artificial resuscitation. Mr. Stoss is 
a customer serviceman in the Harrisburg 
Gas Div., The United Gas Improvement Co., 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

On November 7, 1952, a fellow employee 
was overcome by gas in the course of his 
work. Mr. Stoss, recognizing that prompt 
action was required to save his co-worker's 
life, immediately began artificial respiration. 
He used the recently adapted back pressure- 
arm lift method. 

The certificate and medal were presented 
on August 19 at a group meeting of the 
Harrisburg customer service staff by L. B. 
Richards, vice-president, Harrisburg Gas Div., 
The United Gas Improvement Company. 





Conrad Stoss, Jr., (right) receives McCarter 
Certificate and Medal from L. B. Richards 
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Industrial gas 





(Continued from page 32) 


that 99 percent of the people think in- 
dustrial heating means space heating— 
not a major energy source contributing 
to continued employment and consumer 
income. They know about the metal 
working machines used in production but 
know little about heat treating furnaces 
or the importance of heat in every manu- 
facturing operation. Your knowledge of 
industrial gas, its effect on production 
and the economic life of your community 
can be interpreted into a most beneficial 
of public relations programs. 

You can secure, analyze, and interpret 
facts to help your management, and in 
some cases your industrial customers, to 
educate and sell regulatory bodies on the 
importance of dependable, uninterrupti- 
ble gas service to industry. The dependa- 
bility of service to industry should be 
equal to that given all other customers, 
permitting industry to expand and to at- 
tract new industries. 

Perhaps the “corkscrew” we need to 
loosen any road blocks ahead of us is the 
implementation of the recommended ac- 


tion included in the May 21 report of the 
Managing Committee of the Industrial 
and Commercial Gas Section. To do this, 
it is evident that action should be taken 
to do these things. I could not conclude 
this paper with a better summary of the 
action required to preserve and expand 
the industrial gas business. 

Educate utility managements on basic 
industrial gas principles. 

Establish an acceptable standard of 
utility service, and a realization of the 
customers’ needs for dependable indus- 
trial gas service. 

Emphasize the need for promotion by 
the industry of gas for the superior uses 
for which there is no practical economic 
substitute. 

Encourage utility managements to sci- 
entifically and candidly analyze their in- 
dustrial loads and the potentials—to set 
up policies which will prove gas utiliza- 
tion and attract an industrial load which 
will be based on gas as the preferred fuel 
rather than gas as the low cost competi- 
tive fuel. 

Establish basic requirements for infor- 
mation and method of presenting to pub- 
lic utility commissions the sound policies 





which should govern the control of in- | 


dustrial gas. 

Develop better industrial sales divi- 
sions with technically trained personnel 
—if these have slipped in this long sell- 
ers’ market. This is necessary to main- 
tain customer good will, preference for 
gas through improved customer contacts 
and continually increased utilization eff- 
ciency. 

Study the problem and need of con- 
stant quality gas—to get equipment man- 
ufacturers to obtain proper qualities 
either through propane hookup or by 
proper instrumentation. 

Develop means to eliminate necessity 
of small percent of jobs requiring abso- 
lute uniformity from bouncing back on 
utility. 

These are but a few of the major ob- 
jectives some members of the committee 
believe possible of attainment. 

If action results only in top manage- 
ment and the public utility commissions 
having a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of the value and purpose of in- 
dustrial gas to utility and industry, it will 
be well worth while. 





Operating section 
(Continued from page 45) 


sor units, he described their selection, in- 
stallation and operation. He said his com- 
pany felt results “more than justified” 
operations of the 28 gas turbine stations 
which face a bright future. 

“Progress in Large Volume Measure- 
ment” by gas meters, called the ‘‘cash 
registers” and “‘yardsticks’ of the indus- 
try, was the subject of F. M. Partridge, 
gas measurement engineer, Southern Cal- 
ifornia Gas Co., Los Angeles. He spoke 
as a representative of the A. G. A. Gas 
Measurement Committee. 

In summary, Mr. Partridge recalled 
that engineers endeavor to measure gas 
with “highest practical accuracy at the 
lowest practical cost’. He felt it was pos- 
sible to develop at reasonable cost a new 
orifice meter gauge to be self-compensat- 
ing and self-integrating. Thus, he went 
on, it would require reading the index at 
the end of each billing period, with re- 
sults obtained more simply than at pres- 
ent. In conjunction with his talk there 
was shown a 16 mm sound color motion 
picture, “Large Diameter Pipe Orifice 
Meter Tests” (A. G. A. Project NX-4) 
at Refugio, Texas, furnished by Daniel 
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Orifice Fitting Company. 

Speed, safety and ingenuity in the 
“Application of Fire Control and Slug 
Purge for Pipeline Maintenance” were 
demonstrated in an illustrated slides talk 
by W. H. Krammes, superintendent of 
central gas supply, Southern California 
Gas Company. Step by step, slide by 
slide, he delineated how his company cuts 
a gas pipeline and lowers it by isolating a 
section. He also remarked on filling such 
an isolated section with an inert gas or 
leaving the line filled with gas and con- 
trolling ‘leakage’ through an open cut 
by a blow-off stack in a method his com- 
pany calls “fire control’’. 

Because the ‘gas industry has more 
buried plant than any other industry,” 
great interest focused on “Coordination 
of Corrosion Control” by Hugh L. Ham- 
ilton, president, A. V. Smith Engineering 
Co., Ardmore, Pennsylvania. He pointed 
to the mutual effects, chiefly electrical 
phenomena, of various grounded struc- 
tures which include pipelines. In this re- 
spect, he stressed corrosion control with 
special care for the rights and property 
of others. A well-planned installation, he 
stated, is “definitely the least expensive 
and most successful.” Toward this end, 


he urged thorough training and caution- 
ing of engineers to consider possible in- 
ter-reactions of underground structures, 
and called on management to allow “‘field 
engineers sufficient time to adequately 
consider the installations.’’ He also rec- 
ommended notifying operators of neigh- 
boring underground structures of cor- 
rosion control work being planned. 

Why management should purchase 
equipment which depreciates when it 
could lease was examined in a talk on 
“Leasing of Automotive and Mobile 
Equipment”’, by R. O. Babcock, manager, 
transportation department, Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Sessions were held under the gavel of 
Channing W. Wilson, Operating Section 
chairman and research chemist, Consoli- 
dated Gas Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Following elections, he was succeeded by 
Frederick J. Pfluke, superintendent of 
gas operations, Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. Other new 
officers include Walter H. Davidson, 
vice-chairman, superintendent of opera- 
tions, Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp., Houston, Texas, and J. H. Collins, 
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second vice-chairman, general superin- 
tendent, gas department, New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc., New Orleans. 
Eight members elected to the Section’s 
Nominating Committee for the coming 
year are: Carl E. Cloud, president, Mid- 
South Gas Co., Little Rock, Ark.; E. R. 
Cunningham, vice-president, Texas East- 
ern Transmission Corp., Shreveport, La. ; 
J. L. Foster, general superintendent and 
chief engineer, Lone Star Gas Co., Dal- 
las, Texas; F. A. Hough, vice-president 
and chief engineer, Southern Counties 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; J. E. Over- 
beck, assistant vice-president, Columbia 
Gas System Service Corp., Columbus, 
Ohio; F. E. Vandaveer, director of lab- 
oratories, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleve- 
land; R. Van Vliet, general superintend- 
ent, New York & Richmond Gas Co., 
Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y., and Mr. 
Wilson, outgoing Section chairman. A 
chairman will be elected by the group. 
Seven members of the 1953 nominat- 
ing committee are Mr. Wilson, ex-officio; 
H. Bruce Andersen, chairman, engineer 
of distribution, Philadelphia Gas Works 
Division, The United Gas Improvement 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; G. F. Brunston, 
vice-president, Colorado Interstate Gas 
Co., Colorado Springs; E. G. Campbell, 
general superintendent, distribution, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; J. L. Foster, general superin- 
tendent and chief engineer, Lone Star 
Gas Co., Dallas, Texas, and Mr. Cun- 
ningham and Mr. Van Vliet. 
Presentations of the Operating Sec- 
tion’s Award of Merit were made by 
Walter C. Beckjord, president, The Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. To the 43 recipients, including 
Mr. Beckjord, went engraved certificates 
and gold lapel pins. The award is for 
faithful and constructive service to the 
gas industry through participation in the 
activities of the Operating Section. How- 
ever, because of the close affinity between 
the section and the former Natural and 
Manufactured Gas Departments, service 
to the industry through the Departments 
also is considered in determining eligi- 
bility for the award. Hence these initial 
presentations were made to past chairmen 
of the former departments, as well as to 
past Section chairmen and A. G. A. staff 
members who served as their secretaries. 
Twenty-eight recipients who person- 
ally received certificates, pins and blue 
carnations included: Earl H. Eacker, pres- 
ident, Boston Consolidated Gas Co.; H. 
Bruce Andersen, engineer of distribu- 
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D. P. Hartson 


former vice-president 
and general manager, 
The Equitable Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, died 
on November 9 at the 
age of 64. 

Mr. Hartson, who 
had retired from the 
company in January 
1952, after 32 years 
of service, continued 
as a director and con- 
sulting engineer until 
his death. 

A 1913 graduate of 
Colgate University, he joined the company as 
distribution engineer and advanced through 
the positions of gas engineer, supervisor of 
production and transportation, and manager 
of system development. He was made a di- 
rector in 1938, and vice-president and general 
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manager in 1942. Last Spring, he was honored 
by the company for his leadership and fore- 
sight in planning Equitable’s vast under- 
ground storage system. 

Mr. Hartson had been a leading member 
of American Gas Association. He was chair- 
man of the Operating Section in 1941, chair- 
man of the National Advertising Committee 
in 1945. In addition, he was an Association 
director from 1947 to 1950, and in 1952 
served on the Advisory Council. 

In addition, Mr. Hartson had served in 
other industrial and professional organiza- 
tions. He was a past-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Natural Gas Men’s Association and 
was a member of the Engineer's Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, American Petroleum 
Institute, and the West Virginia Oil and 
Natural Gas Association. 


R. R. Vanhorn 


retired president of Luzerne County Gas and 
Electric Co., Wilkes Barre, a subsidiary of 
United Gas Improvement Co., died on No- 
vember 12 at the age of 83. Mr. Vanhorn 
served as the utility's vice-president and coun- 
sel for more than four decades before being 
named president in 1939. He retired in 1945. 





tion, Philadelphia Gas Works Div., The 
United Gas Improvement Co.; R. Van 
Vliet, general superintendent, New York 
& Richmond Gas Co., and D. A. Hulcy, 
president, Lone Star Gas Company. 

Other recipients included E. G. Camp- 
bell, general superintendent, distribution, 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co.; 
W. R. Fraser, assistant to the manager of 
operations, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co.; A. C. Cherry, manager, gas distri- 
bution department, The Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Co.; Robert W. Hendee, pres- 
ident, Colorado Interstate Gas Co.; R. H. 
Hargrove, president, Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp.; L. J. Eck, vice-pres- 
ident and general manager, Minneapolis 
Gas Co.; E. J. Boothby, president, Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co., and George S. 
Hawley, president, The Bridgeport Gas 
Light Company. 

Also, J French Robinson, president, 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co. ; Elmer F. 
Schmidt, vice-president, Lone Star Gas 
Co.; George E. Welker, retired, United 
Natural Gas Co.; M. I. Mix, operating 
engineer, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co.; William Moeller, Jr., retired, South- 
ern California Gas Co.; F. A. Lydecker, 
vice-president, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co.; O. S. Hagerman, retired, The 
Columbia Gas System, Charleston Group 
Companies. 

And, I. K. Peck, vice-president, Co- 
lumbia Gas System Service Corp.; R. G. 
Griswold, retired, Cities Service Co.; 


Mr. Beckjord; L. J. Willien, retired, San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co. ; J. B. Klumpp, 
retired, United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany. Four A. G. A. staff members who 
also received the Award of Merit com- 
prised H. Carl Wolf, managing director; 
George H. Smith, former director, Nat- 
ural Gas Department; J. Stanford Set- 
chell, secretary, and A. Gordon King, 
past secretary, both Operating Section. 

Fifteen award recipients who were 
not present included Hudson W. Reed, 
vice-president and general manager, Phil- 
adelphia Gas Works Division, U.G.I.; 
D. P. Hartson (deceased since being 
named as a recipient), retired from 
Equitable Gas Co.; T. J. Strickler, man- 
ager, Kansas City, Mo., division, The Gas 
Service Co.; Frank C. Smith, president, 
Houston Natural Gas Corp.; C. E. Ben- 
nett, retired, The Manufacturers Light & 
Heat Co.; C. S. Goldsmith, retired, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; L. E. Knowl- 
ton, executive vice-president, Providence 
Gas Co.; Harry D. Hancock, president, 
Gas Advisers, Inc.; A. M. Beebee, presi- 
dent, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp.; 
F. M. Goodwin, retired, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co.; J. V. G. Postles, re- 
tired, Philadelphia Gas Works Division, 
U.G.I.; C. A. Harrison, vice-president, 
sales, Toledo Edison Co.; H. E. Bates, 
retired, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co.; N. C. McGowen, president, United 
Gas Pipe Line Co., and F. C. Weber, re- 
tired, H. L. Doherty & Company. 
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Industrial relations 
(Continued from page 36) 


good men may be passed up or the com- 
pany may be given a bad reputation by ap- 
plicants who are rejected. 

George D. Halsey, personnel officer, 
Farm Credit Administration, in his book 
‘‘Handbook of Personnel Management”’ 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y. 
Price $6.00) devotes an entire chapter to 
showing clearly and in detail just how to 
develop an interviewing technique, or if 
you already have one, how to improve it. 


@ Employees merit-rate one another— 
Why should merit-rating be done caly by 
an employee's supervisor? Why not permit 
associates, on their own level, the oppor- 
tunity to express themselves also? P. J. 
Madden, general manager, Folding Carton 
Division, Green Bay Box Co., Green Bay, 
Wis., wanted a merit-rating plan which pro- 
vided three things: 


a. The plan to be as simple as possible, 
using few factors. 

b. In addition to checking a predetermined 
list, the rater should explain his rating in 
his own words, 

c. The plan should use all sources of 
available judgments, including that of his 
supervisor. Each person is rated by several 
of his fellow employees who know him 
weil. 


Three groups within the plant are using 
this method: Office personnel, sales depart- 
ment, and production supervisors of all 
levels. 


@ Umbrellas on loan—In most plants, em- 
ployees caught unprepared for a downpour 
at quitting time just plain get wet on their 
way home. Not so at National Cash Regis- 
ter, Dayton. 

NCR runs an umbrella lending service 
for employees. Comes the rain, and Bill (or 
Mary) simply gets an umbrella requisition 
from the department clerk. It’s used like a 
tool check. The duplicate copy is exchanged 
for an umbrella at the gate. 

There's no charge to the employee—for 
the first 24 hours. After that, five cents a 
day. In case of loss, charge is $2.75 for 
man’s umbrella, $2.50 for lady's. 

NCR keeps a supply of 6150 umbrellas 
on hand—5000 black ones for men, 1150 
blue or patterned ones for ladies. Each is 
marked “NCR” in two-inch letters on the 
inside cover. Company's annual cost for re- 
pairs (done by an outside firm) is under 
$500. 

Is collecting for losses a problem? No. 
Probably because the employees really ap- 
preciate the service, loss runs to less than 
a dozen umbrellas a year. 


@ New approach for problem employees 
—After some 14 years of experience as an in- 
dustrial doctor, Dr. William J. Fulton of 
Genera! Motors has concluded that mental 
health—not physical health—is the under- 
lying cause of most accidents, complaints, and 
personal problems. In a 1949 study, for 
example, he points out that 85 percent of 
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medical services are used consistently by only 
30 percent of employees. Within this 30 per- 
cent group are found a high percentage of 
marginal workers with emotional disturbances 
(psychoneurotic, psychiatric). 

Of what importance is all this? Here, 
mainly, are your ‘‘problem employees’’. 

These marginal workers are the ones who 
contribute, out of proportion to their numbers, 
to high accident rates, absenteeism, visits to 
first aid rooms, and unsatisfactory personal 
relationships. More important, within this 
relatively small group you will find the over- 
whelming percentage of your labor relations 
and personal headaches. 

Problem employees are costly, too. Their 
impact on a plant's accident costs alone can add 
up to large sums. For example: 

Dr. Gordon A. Eadie, medical director of 
the Detroit Transmission Division of General 
Motors, studied 100 known problem workers. 
He found they had three times as many seri- 
ous and semi-serious accidents as a control 
group of 100 normal employees. He also found 
that the problem group visited the medical 
dispensaries 31/, times more than the normal 
group and had 214 times more sick absences. 
The “way out” in dealing with problem em- 
ployees isn’t easy. It takes planning, effort, 
and money. But so does the purchase, install- 
ation, operation, and maintenance of your 
production facilities and equipment. There’s 
no difference—and there aren’t any short-cuts. 

A_ well-conceived, well-organized mental 
health program is based on the simple, logical 
principle that the mental and emotional prob- 
lems of workers need consideration as much 
as the physical problems—or more. 

An all-inclusive mental health program 
has three main aims: 


(1) Screening—to prevent problems by 
fitting applicants to jobs to which they will be 
well adjusted emotionally as well as physi- 
cally. 

(2) Counseling—to straighten out prob- 
lem cases by spotting sources of trouble and 
working out solutions with those involved. 

(3) Training—to reduce the likelihood of 
problem cases by giving management and em- 
ployees better insight into the causes of mental 
and emotional upsets and what they can do to 
help prevent them. 


@ Improvements on the job—Bullet-proof 
apron protects machinists—A bullet-proof 
apron, light as a sport jacket, to protect 
machinists from flying metal particles has been 
marketed. 

Made of glass-coated cloth, the apron is 
capable of stopping a .38-caliber bullet fired 
from eight feet. Weighs less than three 
pounds. B.F. McDonald Co., Los Angeles. 


@ Train executives to delegate responsi- 
bility—The following seven-step procedure 
by Lester F. Zerfoss, staff assistant to the di- 
rector of industrial relations, American Enka 
Corp., Enka, N. C., contains some specific 
suggestions which may help subordinates im- 
prove their skills in delegating work: 


Step 1—Prepare him to accept additional 
responsibility in a chosen area in which you 
need help. 

Step 2—Select a suitable job to be dele- 





gated, and plan your assignment to him in 
terms of what, why, and when. 

Step 3—Discuss this job with the man and 
give him a specific assignment to plan the 
how of the job. (Ask him to prepare for you 
a plan and time schedule showing how he ex- 
pects to handle this job. Set a specific time 
when you will review with him his proposed 
time and plan schedule.) 

Step 4—Meet with him again to review and 
approve his plan for getting the job done. 

Step 5—Review his progress on schedule at 
mutually agreed upon strategic points. 

Step 6—Evaluate with him the completed 
job, highlighting the new experience he has 
gained. 

Step 7—Keep a record of this delegation 
and build on it when giving this man his next 
assignment. 


Six basic principles of good delegation— 


(1) The supervisor in delegating a re- 
sponsibility does not lose it. He must still 
answer for the results obtained; he retains the 
responsibility for checking, supervising, and 
following up on the jobs he assigns to others. 

(2) The job to be delegated should be 
suitable for the person selected to do it. That 
person must have the ability with training to 
do the job well. 

(3) The area of responsibility delegated 
must be clearly defined for all concerned. 

(4) The responsibility must be acceptable 
to the man who takes it. He must be willing 
and wholeheartedly cooperative. 

(5) He should feel accountable for the 
fulfillment of his task. 

(6) He must get honest recognition for 
responsibility taken when the assignment has 
been well carried out. 


@ NLRB Rulings—Refreshment offer by 
union not electioneering—‘Free eats’ for 
workers is not against the law, according to 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

During a union election, one of the unions 
involved parked a loudspeaker car across the 
street from the polls and during the voting 
session advised workers that refreshments 
would be served to all who stayed to hear the 
election results. NLRB said that this was not 
the kind of electioneering which should upset 
an otherwise valid election. (Southern Trent 
Distributors. ) 

Personal pre-election interviews OK—Even 
today, some employees are awed by the pres- 
ence of their employer. One employer was ac- 
cused of taking advantage of this psychology 
by having his superintendent or office manager 
call workers individually into their respective 
offices to tell them: 


(1) That the state of Texas had an open- 
shop law; (2) that they could belong or not 
belong to the union. 


It happened a week or two before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board conducted an 
election. NLRB said this conduct was not un- 
lawful. (Fehr Baking.) 

Fees for grievance-handling illegal—The 
National Labor Relations Board orders a 
union to give up its practice of charging non- 
union employees special fees for handling 
their grievances. If it refuses, it may lose 
its certification. (Hughes Tool.) 
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We’re on our way 


(Continued from page 15) 


the inter-dependence of the several seg- 
ments of our industry and the growing 
necessity for industry-wide coordination 
and for the adoption of programs of in- 
tra-industry concern, with each company 
member retaining its natural individual 
right of competitive action. 

It is vastly important that each mem- 
ber of each segment of our gas industry 
shall realize that individually we cannot 
be fully aware of all our industry prob- 
lems, opportunities and responsibilities, 
present and to come, to the fullest extent. 
Only through association with like mem- 
bers may we attain full understanding 
and resulting benefit. Common approach 
and application to problems, whether in- 
dustry-wide or in limited areas of mu- 
tual concern, may be attained through 
our industry’s several national trade 
associations—GAMA, INGAA and 
A. G. A.—through organization within 
and coordination between them, as in- 
strumentalities of a united industry, op- 
erated in the public service. 

This theme of a united industry, pre- 
senting a solid front, with each element 
aware of its inter-dependent relation 
with the other, and the development of 
an action program based upon it, has 
been and is the focus of A. G. A.’s prin- 
cipal interest and the guide of the year's 
activity and effort. 

Surely it is mot necessary to recount 
the evolution of the Gas Industry De- 
velopment plan or program from its be- 
ginnings in May, 1952, nor the studies 
conducted by committees of A. G. A.’s 
and GAMA’s Boards of Directors and 
associated Task Committee members 
during the rest of that year. You will 
recall that startling and disturbing facts 
were revealed, and definite needs for im- 
provement clearly indicated, in the fields 
of appliance merchandising and sales 
promotion, appliance servicing, appli- 
ance development and utilization, and 
customer and public safety. 

The resulting plans for meeting these 
needs and remedying the conditions 
which caused them, which were ap- 
proved by the A. G. A. Board for the 
utilities, and by the GAMA Board for 
the manufacturers, have been presented 
through a series of meetings held during 
1953 with top management of utilities 
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and manufacturers, and publicized 
widely. These plans now furnish a focus 
and goal for every activity of the two 
Associations that can be adapted to them. 

During the past summer, despite vaca- 
tion conflicts, and on into this fall, meet- 
ings with top sales executives of A. G. A. 
member companies have been held, at 
which the 15 points of A. G. A.’s pro- 
gram were outlined and discussed. Ac- 
tion was urged in the four fields of mu- 
tual interest I have named, for an ag- 
gressive advance upon all residential and 
commercial markets for the use of gas. 

This major accomplishment of 
A. G. A. activity has been extended fur- 
ther in the selection of ten representative 
cities in various areas of the country, by 
the utilities serving them. These com- 
panies were invited to undertake full 
utilization of the Gas Industry Develop- 
ment Program so that each city would 
serve as a regional nucleus from which 
the full use of the Program would 
spread, and as an example or point of 
reference from which every company in 
its area would benefit. It is hoped that 
these ten cities will rapidly be joined by 
others willing and anxious to apply the 
full list of recommendations and thereby 
demonstrate their effectiveness. 

Upon recommendation of the PAR 
Review Committee and by direction of 
the Board, a full-time staff member for 
PAR has been appointed, with special 
responsibility for the promotion of the 
Gas Industry Development Program. 
Five regional field men have been em- 
ployed, indoctrinated, and are now in 
the field to serve member companies in 
assisting them to initiate and promote 
the Program, with special reference to 
seasonal appliance sales campaigns and 
utilization of full dealer cooperation. 
GAMA has likewise authorized em- 
ployment of a full-time director of its 
complementary development program. 
A Board Committee has been formed 
to find and employ an able executive 
for that purpose. 

This brief account reminds you, I 
hope, that A. G. A. and GAMA have 
iniatiated an industry-wide, coordi- 
nated plan designed to carry out better 
our duty of top-flight public service, 
and, by doing so, to maintain and ag- 
gressively develop our markets and as- 
sure our financial good health. 

For the first time, our great industry 
has chosen and adopted definite goals 
in the fields I have named. Our com- 


panies’ top managements have reviewed 
and approved them; and the two trade 
associations have focused their interest 
and activity in support of the efforts of 
individual utility companies and gas 
appliance and equipment manufactur- 
ers. Truly, we are “On Our Way”. 

Obviously it is not enough to travel 
the course this far and then stop. This 
is but the beginning of the formula- 
tion of a program of aggressive and 
continuing action to reach and hold 
our chosen goals of adequate appliance 
sales volume, of better servicing, of 
appliance upgrading, and of higher 
safety standards. Every related commit- 
tee and agency of our two Associations 
will be brought to bear. 

There is now evident the urgent 
need that expert, qualified, trustworthy 
professional help from outside sources, 
especially experienced and informed in 
marketing, should be employed and 
used to make sure that our goals and 
plans shall grow into a definite pro- 
gram certain of success. To do less 
would be to neglect the element of ac- 
tion most essential to the achievement 
of the Gas Industry Development Pro- 
gram. We must take every step to as- 
sure that our Program shall not only 
measure up to, and then keep abreast, 
and even ahead, of the hour’s need, day 
after day, for the defense of our mar- 
kets against competitive encroachment, 
but also that we shall take the offen- 
sive, regain our markets as well as re- 
tain them, and maintain the leadership 
that our industry deserves and de- 
mands. 

This I regard—and I hope you do— 
as the one best hope of our industry in 
every category. 


Public relations 


You are well aware that there is a 
fifth area of mutual interest to pro- 
ducers and transporters of gas, to the 
distributing utilities, and to appliance 
and equipment manufacturers. That 
area is public relations. Several years 
ago GAMA adopted a public relations 
program and entrusted its administra- 
tion to a well-known firm of counse- 
lors. More recently, the Independent 
Natural Gas Association, composed 
principally of gas transmission com- 
panies, including all of the principal 
ones in the United States, adopted a 
public relations program and likewise 
conferred responsibility for its admin- 
istration upon another capable firm of 
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counselors. Of our industry's family, 
the utilities alone have no adequate 
program. It is hardly necessary to ar- 
gue that we who serve the public di- 
rectly need it most of all! 

Two years ago a special A. G. A. 
Committee to Study a Public Relations 
Program was appointed, with a former 
president of the Association, Ernest R. 
Acker, as its chairman, and a repre- 
sentative committee membership. Last 
spring the plan resulting from the 
committee’s long study was submitted 
in an attractive brochure to all A. G. A. 
members, outlining its coverage of all 
appropriate avenues of public rela- 
tions, its administration through 
A. G. A., citing its expected cost for 
the first three years at a total of $735,- 
000, averaging $245,000 a year, and 
soliciting member company subscrip- 
tions, payable separately from A. G. A. 
dues. In anticipation of its consumma- 
tion and of a definite program of ac- 
tion to carry it through, GAMA and 
INGAA promptly agreed to coordina- 
tion of the three Association programs 
in order to achieve best results without 
duplication, conflict, or wasted effort. 


No hardship 

Perhaps A. G. A.’s Board of Direc- 
tors, in approving the proposed public 
relations plan and recommending par- 
ticipation and support to all our mem- 
bers, erred im assuming a general 
knowledge and realization of its de- 
sirability and worth. Many utility 
members have seen and urged its vital 
necessity. Yet, until this essential ele- 
ment of our industry's united program 
receives adequate pledges of financial 
support in addition to the general ap- 
proval expressed, our industry-wide 
program of united effort in this field 
will be incomplete, for lack of finan- 
cial support that is trifling in compari- 
son to the benefits to be attained. No 
member's portion will be considerable, 
and in no case a hardship. 

Some difference of opinion has been 
expressed as to whether its cost should 
be billed as a portion of our Associa- 
tion dues, or as part of the PAR con- 
tribution, or separately from both. 
This is a detail which should on no 
account be permitted to paralyze and 
nullify an essential activity. I earnestly 
urge every member company not al- 
ready committed to support the Public 
Relations Program, to review the mat- 
ter, whatever its preference as to the 
method of payment, to join in its support 
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for the initial three-year period. 

If our industry's individuality and 
character are to be identified, and if 
we are to be interpreted to the Amer- 
ican public as an essential, dynamic, 
competitive public servant deserving 
public confidence, an action program 
of public relations, by and in behalf of 
the gas utilities, locally and generally, 
and designed to attain the goals of the 
A. G. A. committee's plan, is essential 
to tell the story. I assure you that 
A. G. A.’s Public Relations Program, 
when financed and undertaken, will be 
coordinated throughout with that of 
GAMA, and INGAA as well, so that 
the discharge of our great mission of 
public service and our welfare as pub- 
lic servants will not fail through lack 
of knowledge and sympathetic under- 
standing by our millions of customers, 
and so that our place in the national 
economy will be understood by all 
whose understanding is essential to 
our welfare and progress. 


Prodigious parallel 

The Gas Industry Development Pro- 
gram, in all five areas, including public 
relations, has arisen primarily from the 
consideration of the needs and mutual 
interests of the several members of the 
industry family—appliance manufac- 
turers, utilities, and transporters and 
producers of gas as well. It is obvious 
that, as to all gas utilities and all manu- 
facturers of appliances, their interests 
are exactly the same. They are wholly 
inter-dependent. Each is indispensable 
to the other; neither can prosper, nor 
even live long, unless the other does his 
job well. In these days of acute compe- 
tition, spurred by invention, by new 
materials, new operations, upgraded 
appliances and better service practices, 
both must march together in a com- 
mon, solid front of mutual understand- 
ing, each resolved and committed to 
aggressive, utmost effort, but always in 
step with each other. 

To bring this about has been and is 
the prime purpose and major objective of 
your A. G. A. administration this year. 
We must acknowledge with appreciation 
and gratitude the prodigious parallel ef- 
fort put forth by GAMA, paced by its 
own Gas Industry Development Com- 
mittee. This undertaking is a matter of 
enlightened self-interest for both of us, 
to which both Associations have devoted 
themselves. If gas transmission com- 
panies and gas producers also will give 
substantial support to activities to ac- 





complish these goals, it will serve their 
self-interest as well. Their vital concern 
does not stop at the point of delivery to 
the distributor. 

At GAMA’s annual meeting last May 
I took occasion to say, “There will never 
be a time when a joint gas industry pro- 
gram ceases to be essential to our com- 
mon success.” This I earnestly believe is 
as basic and fundamental a truth as can 
be found in a consideration of our in- 
dustry’s welfare. I have the profound 
conviction that as long as gas serves man- 
kind in home and commerce and indus- 
try, there must be a sound program of 
joint effort in areas of mutual interest to 
all segments of our industry, if the public 
is to be served well and if the gas indus- 
try is to profit by rendering such service. 

In the various meetings of this Asso- 
ciation and the many others I have at- 
tended during this year, I have in every 
instance referred in hopeful, optimistic 
terms, to the vast opportunities open to 
us if we approach them with a united 
front and coordinated programs. J have 
noted, as you may have, a quickened 
pulse and receptive attitude as our theme 
of this year has been sounded. It has been 
most encouraging that many appliance 
manufacturers, out of the practically 
unanimous enlistment of GAMA’s mem- 
bers, have taken the time and trouble to 
write to us expressing appreciation and 
gratification that the utilities are mar- 
shalling their strength in defense of their 
markets, and displaying an aggressive de- 
termination to seek the fulfillment of 
their opportunities to serve the public 
better, with new and better appliances. 
We may take heart and courage in these 
evidences of heightened interest and af- 
firmative attitudes. We may at least as- 
sume that the road of progress is marked 
and our destination known. 

Some utilities and some manufactur- 
ers, in their anxiety to make haste with 
this Development Program, have ex- 
pressed impatience with its slow pace and 
lack of early results. There is no reason 
why every gas utility, which will, cannot 
set to work immediately, as many have 
already done, toward the accomplish- 
ment of the 15-Point Program. Appli- 
ance manufacturers may do likewise with 
their own, as many are already doing. 
Appliance sales promotion and merchan- 
dising, servicing, utilization and upgrad- 
ing, and safety, are within the reach of 
every gas utility. The complementary pro- 
gram is within the reach of every manu- 
facturer. Every agency and function of 
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A. G. A. is directed toward service to its 
members in initiating and activating the 
Gas Industry Development Program. 
There is plenty of promotional material 
for those companies ready to proceed. 

Conspicuously ready and available is 
A. G. A.’s “Pattern for Profit’, relating 
to dealer sales promotion and sales train- 
ing, pronounced by experts as ‘‘the last 
word”—a practicable program for de- 
veloping this avenue of appliance sales. 
Consistently, dealers have sold 85 per- 
cent of all gas appliances bought by the 
public, for years past. This means that, 
except for the quality of our utility serv- 
ice, we must look largely to another 
party, the dealer, and through him to his 
salesmen, for our customers’ acceptance 
and purchase of new gas appliances. Here 
is a partner which neither the utilities 
nor the appliance manufacturers can af- 
ford to neglect without inviting competi- 
tive encroachment and risking further the 
loss of our household load. 

I point out to you with emphasis that 
the essence of this Program is that it shall 
be undertaken and carried forward by a 
united industry—united for action. This 
means that all—not some, or most, but 
all—gas utilities whose business will be 
helped by what this Program can ac- 
complish—all of them must be on board. 
Less than all will not check the encroach- 
ment of competitive fuels, nor stimulate 
and assure the utmost effort of the ap- 
pliance manufacturer, nor provide the 
impetus of mass action. 


No discord 


The Gas Industry Development Pro- 
gram, of A. G. A. and GAMA alike, is 
established upon the premise that in its 
household and commercial uses the gas 
load can be maintained and extended to 
the use of all gas appliances. Some have 
thought that a great segment of our util- 
ity industry—the combination gas and 
electric companies in all parts of the 
country—constitutes a factor which makes 
this goal an impossible one ; that, in other 
words, we have in our own household ele- 
ments of difference which we cannot 
overcome. This is not true. 

On the contrary, no element of our in- 
dustry is more conscious of the unique 
value of gas as a household servant than 
the combination companies, and among 
many-of them we find the highest per- 
centage of gas use by their customers in 
cooking and water heating. I have never 
yet found a combination company in- 
sensitive to the desirability of obtaining 
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the maximum service and return from its 
investment in gas properties. Except for 
refrigeration in some cases, where there 
is an honest difference of opinion, there 
is practically 100 percent unanimity. 

Combination companies are as anx- 
ious to fill up the summer valleys with 
the air-conditioning load as are straight 
gas companies. The threat to our house- 
heating load from the heat pump, solar 
heat distribution, and the like, which may 
become more material in future than at 
present, will not derive from any promo- 
tion by combination companies. I tell you 
with assurance that our house is not di- 
vided, and that the so-called Roman Rid- 
ers have both feet on the back of the gas 
horse wherever a footing may be found. 

No, it is not from supposed division of 
interest within our industry that any 
weakness and conceivable failure to ac- 
complish and consummate the Gas In- 
dustry Development Program exists. In- 
stead, the threat and weakness lie with 
the individual member company that is 
either so satisfied with its present pro- 
gram and activity, or lack of it, or else 
so unaware of the encroaching danger, 
that it may make only a show of compli- 
ance with the Program or else decline to 
embrace it at all. 


Quality sales 


This is not a matter dealing with our 
current earnings or the current volume of 
business which produces them. We can 
and do deliver gas for use by the cheapest 
and oldest cooking appliance as easily 
and at the same price as to the highest 
grade range. The most pitifully inade- 
quate, undersized and cheaply constructed 
water heater uses as much gas as, or even 
more than, the highest grade, adequately 
sized unit, if the load demand is the same. 
But what of our customer’s satisfaction 
by comparison ? What of our service re- 
quirements and cost? What of our good 
name and the good name of gas service 
in the esteem of the customer ? 

This is a matter of the future, of the 
conservation of our markets, of fullest 
use of our capacity to transport and serve 
gas, and of the conservation of the great 
appliance manufacturing industry, now 
sorely troubled, which makes the prog- 
ress of the rest of us possible at all. These 
are matters with which we cannot afford 
to take a chance! 

There is an immense job ahead. In a 
recent issue of The Wall Street Journal 
a review of the sales promotion plans of 
many appliance manufacturers—nearly 


all electric—forecast the use of prizes, 
give-aways, multi-colored schemes. As 
one manufacturer was quoted, “Just 
about every technique will be used to 
move goods.” Capacity production by 
leading manufacturers was announced, 
revised distribution methods, better pro- 
motional services by distributors, and by 
some manufacturers the largest adver- 
tising campaigns of their history. And, 
by way of climax, it was gravely stated 
that every dealer-salesman who sells a 
certain make of washing machine will 
receive, for each one sold, an Arrow 
Shirt! 

There is no doubt that our compre- 
hensive Program for united industry de- 
velopment has given warning to our com- 
petition that we are in dead earnest and 
mean to stand together in making the 
most vigorous attack on residential and 
commercial gas markets of our history. 

In my mind there is no doubt that it 
will require the maximum efforts of our 
united industry, applied in full strength 
through the Gas Industry Development 
Program, as it develops, to conquer and 
continue as victor in this never-ending 
battle. Sales and service management 
throughout our industry is fully aware of 
the task ahead and is now assured of top 
executive approval and support. We are 
assured and confident that the manufac- 
turers will do their full part. Together, 
united for action, we can win through if 
we will. 


In retrospect 


There are many important matters af- 
fecting our industry, and I might more 
appropriately have dealt with them dis- 
passionately and in order. But instead, I 
am so deeply convinced of the primary 
importance of the principal matter I have 
discussed, and so certain that the same 
conviction is shared by all aware of the 
true situation, that I have undertaken to 
bring you—not an emotional appeal— 
but a plan based on study and appraisal 
of the facts, by leaders of our industry, 
essential for our immediate adoption, 
and the assurance of an action program 
already begun, worthy of our continued, 
unremitting, never-ending effort. 

This past year, I feel, may be regarded 
as a year of decisions made, of plan 
adopted and program begun. It is a year 
of industry-wide realization and prepara- 
tion for action, which I fervently hope 
and dare to believe will become the main- 
spring and prime mover of our industry's 
future progress. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


there is no story or message that can- 
not be presented effectively in this dra- 
matic form, if the skill is there to do it. 

Another technique is giving ade- 
quate information to intermediate su- 
pervision. All supervisors must be en- 
listed as public relations lieutenants. 
But they will be helpless unless they are 
taken into the confidence of manage- 
ment. 

This can be done best through peri- 
odic meetings. But where those are not 
practicable, an admirable means of ac- 
complishing the same thing is a peri- 
odic newsletter for men of supervisory 
rank. It must deal fully, factually, and 
honestly with matters of genuine con- 
cern to the management, otherwise it 
will be worse than useless. 

The ‘Facts Book”’ is another means 
of equipping supervisory personnel to 
talk effectively. But the information a 
facts book provides should be directed 
to matters in controversy about busi- 
ness, instead of being, as so many are, 
dull world almanacs of useless statistics 

Using this information, supervisors 
should be encouraged to discuss ques- 
tions as they arise with the men under 
them. You may object that this will 
lead to expression of points of view 
by employees at variance with man- 
agement’s. If this happens, I can only 
say that it should be welcomed as an 
opportunity to re-examine the policies 
involved. No public relations program 
can take the place of sound policies. 

I also recommend the proved tech- 
nique of the plant visit. Here the rule 
to “show them, not just tell them” 
applies with special force. You may 
hear gossip that a family in the neigh- 
borhood lives like wild beasts. But if 
you have already been graciously en- 
tertained in their quiet living room, 
you will rise to your neighbors’ de- 
fense and never again put faith in 
what that particular gossip tells you. 

An incident which has always im- 
pressed me occurred in my Washing- 
ton days. The automobile industry was 
being viciously attacked in govern- 
ment circles for failure to convert to 
war production, and we correspond- 
ents found ourselves accepting the 
charges at face value. The leading 
companies in that industry simply in- 
vited a group of Washington corre- 
spondents to go into its plants and 
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see for themselves. All the words in 
the world could never have convinced 
us so swiftly and so completely. What 
we saw denied the charges of critics 
and stopped their slander in its tracks. 

Time and again, since then, I have 
listened to someone attack industry, 
only to learn that he had never seen 
the inside of a plant. Upon seeing, 
these people have often completely 
changed their tunes. 

By this means, clergymen, school 
groups, and thought leaders in all 
walks of life can be made your friends 
and public relations minutemen. But 
a word of caution: It is not enough 
just to show them the curiosities of 
gas production and distribution. You 
must point up to your visitors what 
this all means to them, personally. 
Otherwise they will go away thinking 
that machinery is wonderful, but re- 
tained earnings, reserves and profits 
are still evil. 


Show them 


You must show them how profits 
make possible the investment in new 
pipelines and new drilling of wells, 
how in turn the new wells and pipe- 
lines enable you to serve more people 
at lower cost. You must show them 
how lower costs mean greater volume 
through lower prices, leaving more 
money in your visitors’ pockets to 
spend on other things and thus to create 
a still higher standard of living. If you 
do this, the system which supplies the 
product you sell will speak silently, 
but eloquently on behalf of you and 
all American industry. 

Another technique which has proved 
highly effective is the in-plant eco- 
nomic-education program among em- 
ployees. Many such programs have al- 
ready been devised. The most effective, 
in my opinion, are those which utilize 
most fully the discussion technique 
with a group of not over 20 employees 
at a time. Several hundred companies 
throughout America are now using 
one or another of these systems. And 
wherever they have been intelligently 
handled within the organization, both 
management and employees are en- 
thusiastic about the results. This, like 
much of the other internal work that 
may be designed primarily to bring 
about better understanding by em- 
ployees of the economics of business 
enterprise, also has very valuable over- 
tones in the production of better em- 





ployee relations. 

The piant visit, employee publica. 
tion, supervisory newsletter, the Facts 
Book, the picture-story, the economic- 
education program—these ate all ex- 
cellent techniques. Many others also 
are good, including an intelligent use 
of motion pictures. But even together, 
they are ne substitute for the all-im- 
portant personal precinct work of the 
business leader himself. 

The business leader must speak up. 
His is the voice of industry. If he does 
not speak up, industry has no voice. It 
is a lot to ask, I know. One cannot 
spend years, as I have, in intimate as- 
sociation with the management of a 
major corporation, and not realize 
keenly the hard row of the industrial 
executive. It is one of the most exact- 
ing, yet one of the most critical func- 
tions performed in modern society. 
With urgent worries pressing upon 
him from all sides, it is hard to ask the 
executive to take time for discussion of 
policies and principles with employees 
and neighbors. It is hard to ask him to 
engage frequently in public speaking, 
a difficult task for which he is often 
not trained. But there is no other way. 
Poor fellow, this is one duty he cannot 
delegate without disaster any more 
than he can delegate to another the job 
of admiring his wife. 

The principle I am urging has been 
too little recognized by industrial cir- 
cles. The businessman is normally re- 
luctant to speak out loud; he fre- 
quently shuns the spotlight and is con- 
tent to plug his wares, not himself. 

These methods—with each company 
working in its own back yard—are not 
just untried dreams of some visionary 
public relations man. They are tested, 
proved principles. They have operated 
successfully for years in many non-in- 
dustrial fields of activity. And wher- 
ever they have been intelligently tried 
in industry in recent years, they have 
produced results varying from good to 
spectacular. 

The problem is to bring about, 
throughout industry, a wider applica- 
tion of these so-called precinct tech- 
niques—to get more and more indus- 
trial leaders to set up the organizations 
within their own companies to carry on 
these activities in their neighborhoods. 
The problem is to get a greater number 
of able men, each in his own precinct, 
presenting the facts which people need 
to know to reach intelligent conclu- 
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sions and telling the story of business, 
and telling, and telling, and telling it 
again. 

What a story we have to tell! For it 
is the inventor, the developer, the in- 
dustrialist, and not the agitator and the 
reformer, who has laid the basis for 
most of our American progress. Social 
adjustment necessarily follows eco- 
nomic change as a matter of simple 
cause and effect. 

In modern times, a product of in- 
dustry, the automobile, and the petro- 
leum products with which it is pro- 
pelled and lubricated, has widened and 
enriched lives in a manner impossible 
to achieve through legislation. Modern 
machinery, developed likewise, gave 
the American workman well-deserved 
leisure far more effectively than the cry 
for the eight-hour day, for without the 
means, the cry would have been empty 
and unheeded. 

Lower costs and improved perform- 
ance, achieved through industrial re- 
search, are the parents of the famed 
American living standard. Every im- 
provement contributing to the com- 
fort, ease and convenience of daily life 
has its origin in invention and indus- 
trial development. 

But let’s be sure that we understand 
what is required for best results. We 
must progress not through hazy and 
hasty expedients, but through the ap- 
plication of our natural resourceful- 
ness, through bringing our technical 
capacities to more of our people, 
through lowering our costs and improv- 
ing the performance of our industry. 

The inventive, the technical, the pro- 
ductive men of industry, are frequently 
condemned as selfish, grasping and 
greedy by those whose own selfish pur- 
poses are served by such condemnation. 
But they are really the men who pro- 
vide the means which make possible 
everything America is. They hold the 
only real promise of achieving the 
things we hope to be. 

They are the real reformers. They 
are the men who most deserve to be re- 
spected and honored. And they will be, 
if they will cease to let others do all 
the talking while they promote their 
wares rather than their philosophy. 

The American people, in their fair- 
ness, will give them a hearing. There 
can be no questioning the reactions of 
the American people if they have the 
facts upon which to base intelligent 
judgment. 
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So speak up. Yours is the voice of 
progress. Yours is the voice of na- 
tional strength. Yours is the real voice 
of America. 





‘Memory man” 
(Continued from page 35) 


relations programs. 

Annual reports are an inherent part 
of an effective investor relations policy, 
Mr. Wheat remarked, because they 
portray a company’s productive and 
financial personality in print. Most 
comprehensive annual reports, he said, 
follow a similar pattern of composition. 

Included among desirable features, 
Mr. Wheat highlighted an attractive 
cover representative of the company to 
encourage further reading of the re- 
port which might well begin with a 
list of complete contents and charts. 
Other topics, he suggested, would in- 
clude highlights of the year and future 
outlook. Special sections, he added, 
can be devoted to the president’s mes- 
sage; to interesting and factual narra- 
tives about company operations; a de- 
scription of stockholders and their 
holdings, and employee welfare. 

Among financial items to be covered 
are simplified financial statements for 
ordinary investors and comparative fi- 
nancial statements and information for 
professional advisers. Other facets in- 
clude a map of the gas system and area 
served, along with significant graphs, 
charts and pictures attractively de- 
signed and printed in color to sustain 
investor interest. 

Since the Corporate Secretaries Com- 
mittee was formed during the A. G. A. 
Convention in Atlantic City, October 
1950, at the suggestion of Mr. Harper, 
its history practically parallels its fu- 
ture. Brief background of the group 
was retraced by Dale Parker, commit- 
tee chairman, who presided at the 
luncheon meeting. He is past-president 
and a founder of the American Society 
of Corporate Secretaries, Inc., and sec- 
retary of The Columbia Gas System, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Recalling organization work, Mr. 
Parker said the Corporate Secretaries 
Committee was created officially Au- 
gust 14, 1952, in response to a petition 
to A. G. A., with himself as chairman, 
Mr. Harper as vice-chairman and 17 
other members, and Kurwin R. Boyes, 
A. G. A., as secretary. 


CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


1953 
DECEMBER 


*Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation, Region 2, Skytop Manor 
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1954 
JANUARY 


17-21 *National Association of Home 
Builders Convention and Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. (A. G. A. will 
exhibit) 

18-20 °A. G. A. Home Service Workshop, 
Deshler Hilton, Columbus, Ohio 


FEBRUARY 


25-26 *Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 


ciation, Region 1, Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, Canada 
MARCH 


1-5 *American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Shoreham Hotel, ‘Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
4-5 °A. G. A. Transmission and Storage 
Conference, New Orleans, La. 
15-17 *Mid-West Gas Association, Fort 
Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 
25-26 ‘New England Gas Association, Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston, ; 
25-26 *Oklahoma Utilities Association, 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City 


APRIL 


12-14 *A. G. A. Sales Conference on In- 
dustrial and Commercial Gas, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 

12-14 *National Conference of Electric and 
Gas Utility Accountants, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, Mass. 

13-15 *Oklahoma Utilities Association, 
Southwestern Gas Measurement 
a Course, University of Okla- 

oma, Norman, Okla. 

20-23 ra G. A. Distribution Motor Ve- 
hicles and Corrosion Conference, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal 

22-23 Indiana Gas Association, French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 

26-28 *Mid-West Regional Gas Sales Con- 
ference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Il 

26-28 *Southern Gas Association, Annual 
Convention, Houston, Texas 

26-28 *A. G. A. National Conference of 
Purchasing and Stores, Henry Grady 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


MAY 


Week of May 10 °A. G. A. Commercial 
Gas School, Chicago, III. 

13-14 *Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

17-21 *National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, Statler Hotel, Washington, 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Manufacturer’s Representative—Many years of 
selling poiionss and devices to the gas utili- 
ties, with a proven sales record. Broad and 
valuable Us my contacts. Used to responsi- 
bility and sales organization. 

Superintendent—30 years’ experience in gas 
transmission, distribution, design, develop- 
ment and construction. Li d Professional 
Engineer (Michigan). Interested as consultant 
in new natural gas properties. 

Gas Engineer—Experienced in manufactured and 
natural gas business for combination utility. 

sign, construction, operation and mainte- 
nance of Eos transmission and distribution 
systems. B.S. degree; Registered Professional 

ngineer. Interested in engineering—manage- 
ment—operations. 

Controller - Treasurer - Budget Director—Heavy 
public utility experience. Skilled administra- 
tor, keen analyst, gets things done minimum 
cost. Thorough knowledge modern accounting 
techniques, M, finance, auditing, costs, con- 
trols, budgets, systems and procedures, credits, 
insurance, taxes, pensions, government con- 
tacts. Timely and accurate figures interpreted 
for management action. Effective controls 
painlessly applied. Harvard trained—business 
administration, accounting, finance, statistics, 
law. Member Controllers Institute. Can relo- 
cate, U. S. or abroad; knowledge languages. 
Available immediately. 

Public Relations Executive—Comprehensive na- 
tional, community, employee, general public, 
socio-economic-politico-business experience—li- 
aison all groups and callings. Experienced in 
organization, policy, program, training, adver- 
tising, sales and promotion planning, coordina- 
tion and development. Unique experience in 
human relations. Mature sound judgment de- 
veloped in 20 year period of diversified experi- 
ence. Available any location. 1757. 

Advertising Manager—25 years in the gas indus- 
try, most of time with appliance and house 
heatin equipment manufacturers, selling 
through utilities and retail dealers. First hand 
experience with all phases of merchandising, 
advertising and sales promotion of consumer 
durable goods. College graduate. Desires work 
with manufacturer who can use this gas indus- 
try background either at factory or in the field. 
Prefers to headquarter in New York area, but 
is willing to travel nationally. 1758. 

Administrative Assistant—Dependable, officer 
World War II. Three years background in in- 
dustrial sales, administration and market re- 
search, Can lecture, handle pa and write. 
College graduate with MS in Business. Will 
relocate. Single (32). 1759. 

Assistant Controller-Executive Accountant— 
C.P.A., desires change to challenging new job 
req:iring thoroughly competent accounting ex- 
ecutive with proved supervisory ability. Ten 
years solid background; heavy in —— 
and forecasting, stock control, systems an 
procedures, financial planning and manage- 
ment reports. Present company volume $90,- 
000,000. Married (32). 1760. 

Sales Manager and/or Sales Promotion Manager 
~—Former area sales manager for large manu- 
facturer offers broad experience in merchan- 
dising domestic gas appliances. Promotion of 
sales through utilities in many states pro- 





vides extensive knowledge utility merchandis- 
ing and promotion. Have also established 
many successful distributor operations. Coor- 
dinating distributor-dealer-utility programs. 
Also experienced sales promotion-advertising. 


Experienced Product Engineer—well versed in 
the design, development and production of gas 
fired appliances, is seeking a new connection. 
Employment has en entirely in the appli- 
ance field including ranges, heaters, central 
heating and cooling in administrative and su- 
pers capacity. Available on short notice. 

lease write for resume. 

Sales Manager—Twenty-seven years’ sales ex- 
perience and the pe seventeen years repre- 
senting a nationally known manufacturer of 
gas appliances. Familiar with dealer, distribu- 
tor and manufacturer operations. Aggressive, 
ambitious, energetic and versatile. Will travel. 
Five figure salary. 

Sales Manager—Over twenty years broad experi- 
ence in Natural, Manufactured and LP-gas 
properties, eagen : and supervising salesmen, 
dealer-plumber relations and service depart- 
ments. Thorough knowledge of purchasing, 
merchandising and load building. Desires per- 
manent position. Excellent references. 1764. 

Analytical Chemist—B.S. with fourteen years 
chemical plants control experience and nine- 
teen years gas company experience in both 
control and supervision. Desires position in 
chemical laboratory, or as assistant supervisor 
of small property. Prefer location in South. 
Available immediately. 176. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Sales Engineers—Industrial gas experience—to 
sell industrial furnaces and ovens in Chicago, 
Southern Ohio, Pittsburgh and Rochester ter- 
ritories. Old established furnace manufacturer 
expanding sales force. 

Engineer—Leading manufacturer of residential 
heating and cooling equipment in the Wash- 
ington, D. C.-Baltimore, Maryland area de- 
sires the services of an engineer experienced 
in the application or design of such equip- 
ment. Furnish education, work, history, and 
starting salary with application. 0704 

Appliance Promotional Director—in 35-50 year age 

racket. Qualified to assume complete direction 

of manufacturer appliance promotional pro- 
grams in coordination with existing and con- 
tinuing industry programs. At least ten years 
promotional experience with manufacturer(s) 
of domestic gas appliances required. Ability to 
speak, write, plan, organize, direct and_work 
with others most necessary. Eastern Head- 
quarters, considerable traveling. Salary com- 
mensurate with ability and experience. Submit 
detailed resume which will be treated with 
strictest confidence. 0705. 

Home Economist—must have degree from ac- 
credited college. Experience in sales activities 
preferred but not required. Must be neat, per- 
sonable, enjoy meeting and working with peo- 
ple. A flair for public speaking and demonstra- 
tion work essential. Position is permanent in 
a growing organization and provides excellent 
opportunity for advancement. Gulf coast area. 
Submit resume of education, experience, and 
ambitions. 0706. 





General Manager—To 


Assistant to Superintendent of Manufacture— 
35 to 40, for company in Sao Paulo, Brazil. Ex. 
perienced in gas manufacture, works mainte- 
nance and administration, with horizontal re. 
torts, C.W. Gas and ancillary plant. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications and experi- 
ence. 3 year agreement, subject to renewal, 
with 4 months paid leave after 3 years. Super- 
annuation scheme. 0707. 


Promotion Manager—Must be familiar with util- 
ity, manufacturer and dealer operations. Re- 
quirements include ability to originate ideas, 
plan promotions, write in convincing fashion, 
and follow through with production of display 
booklets and other necessary materials. Good 
personality and ability to work in harmony 
with others of prime importance. Salary com- 
mensurate with ability. Send detailed resume, 
which will be kept confidential. 0708 

Assistant Controller—Immediate opening with 
a large natural gas company for man with con- 
siderable experience in accounting in a regu- 
lated industry. Supervisory and administrative 
experience desirable. To be considered for this 
Position, located in a large midwest city, ap- 
plicant must furnish full details of qualifica- 
tions, a brief personal digest, age and salary 
expectation. 0709 

Gas be 2 pone Engineer—To design and develop 
gas-fired appliances in home heating field, 
Must be thoroughly familiar with A. G. A. re- 
quirements and field service problems. Should 
also understand production procedures. Must 
have initiative and be able to supervise com- 
plete development laboratory. Permanent posi- 
tion for responsible man and good salary of- 
eee a8 a soees old line manufacturer 
ocated in e Southeastern part of Uni 
States. 0710 , — 

Superintendent—In fast-growing New England 
utility. Process of manufacture-water gas. 
Splendid opportunity for experienced operator. 
Give all pertinent information in letter of 
application. Replies confidential. 0711. 


Young Gas Engineer—Wanted in connection 
with operation of two manufactured gas plants 
and distribution systems. Excellent opportu- 
nity for future. Desire mechanical-chemical 
graduate with few years experience manu- 
factured gas. Reply stating age, experience, 
education, and personal particulars. 0712. 


assume administrative 
responsibilities and complete direction of a 
manufactured gas utility. In addition to pre- 
vious supervisory experience, must have sales 
and technical background. Position offers per- 
manency and opportunity. Salary commen- 
surate with ability and experience. Submit 
detailed resume of background, experience, 
and salary requirerents, which will be treated 
with utmost confidence. 0714, 


Measurement Engineer—New gas transmission 
line operating in Southern New England States 
requires services of a measurement engineer to 
supervise field operations for entire system. 
Experienced with positive and orifice measure- 
ment, instrument and pilot control regulators, 
telemetering, calorimeter and gravitometer 
installations. Salary commensurate with ex- 
perience and ability. Please forward resume. 
All replies confidential. 15. 
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A.G.A. 
Advisory 
Council 


H. BRUCE ANDERSEN... . Philadelphia, Pa. 


OD. Ce BA ick ctcnccsce Portland, Ore. 
WALTER C. BECKJORD... .Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ss 3 | ree Rochester, N. Y. 
N. B. BERTOLETTE........ Hartford, Conn. 
©. G. GER ccccscscs. Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. B. GRIDGE. ......... Los Angeles, Calif. 
STUART M. CROCKER..... New York, N. Y. 
ALAN A. CULLMAN...... New York, N. Y. 
‘ey - | | ee Evansville, Ind. 
SE WU b.w.b0ssies-0008 Detroit, Mich. 
oo ares Birmingham, Ala. 
OLIVER S. HAGERMAN. . Charleston, W. Va. 
OD. P. HARTSON... ...2000. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ROBERT W. HENDEE........ Denver, Colo. 
STANLEY H. HOBSON....... Rockford, Ill. 
Ww. M. JACOBS........ Los Angeles, Calif. 
GORDON LEFEBVRE..Mount Vernon, Ohio 
os ae eee New York, N. Y. 
© B. RHEE se cdessece Newark, N. J. 
RALPH F. McGLONE...... Cleveland, Ohio 
N. C. McGOWEN......... Shreveport, La. 


RONALD A. MALONY.. .Bridgeport, Conn. 
JAMES S. MOULTON. .San Francisco, Calif. 
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OS Sere Birmingham, Ala. 
HUDSON W. REED...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PAR COMMITTEE 


Chairman—James F. Oates, Jr., The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Frank H. Lerch, Jr., Consoli- 
dated Natural Gas Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


LABORATORIES MANAGING COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Arthur F. Bridge, Southern 
Counties Gas Co. of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 





Associated organizations 


GAS APPLIANCE 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Sheldon Coleman, Coleman Co., Inc., 
Wichita, Kansas 

Man. Dir.—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—D. K. Yorath, Northwestern Utilities, 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 

Exec. Sec.-Tr.—Warner A. Higgins, Room 
804, 6 Adelaide St., E., Toronto 1, On- 


tario. 


FLORIDA-GEORGIA GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Chairman—Howard Ferris, South Atlantic 
Gas Co., Orlando, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. H. Gaede, Florida Home Gas 
Co., Deland, Fla. 


ILLINOIS PUBLIC UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. W. Organ, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, Ill. 


INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—J. C. Sackman, Northern Indiana 
Public Service Co., Hammond, Ind. 
Sec.—V. C. Seiter, Citizens Gas and Coke 

Utility, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE MARYLAND UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—E. Cleveland Giddings, Capital Transit 
Co., Washington, D. C. 

Sec.—Robert L. Smith, 26 West Patrick St., 
Frederick, Md. 


MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—E. V. Gneiner, Citizens Gas Fuel Co., 
Adrian, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—M. G. Kendrick, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SOUTHEASTERN GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—John O. Sholar, South Carolina Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Columbia, S. C. 

Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


MID-WEST GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—E. E. Boxter, Central Electric & Gas 
Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Sec.-Tr.—Harold E. Peckham, Northern States 
Power Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM 

ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 

Pres.—S. B. Severson, Dominion Natural 
Gas Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sec.—S. C. Hanna, United Gas & Fuel Co. 
of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ontario. 


NEW ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Jesse L. Johnson, Providence Gas Co., 
Providence, R. |. 

Man. Dir.—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. Vernon St.. 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Henry Rohrs, Elizabethtown Consoli- 
dated Gas Ca,, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—W. D. Relyea, Publi¢ Service Gas & 
Electric Co., Newark, N. J. 


OKLAHOMA UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—W. R. Wolfe, Oklahoma Gas ond 
Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 2415 Oklahoma Bilt- 
more Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—W. C. Mainwaring, British Columbia 
Electric Co., Vancouver, B. C. 

Man. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 2 Pine St., 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Andrew S. Morgan, Lancaster County 
Div., United Gas Inmprovement Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Sec.—R. W. Uhler, Lebanon Valley Gas Div., 
United Gas Improvement Co., Lebanon, 
Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA NATURAL GAS 

MEN‘S ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—H. S. Rose, United Natural Gas Co., 
Oil City, Pa. 

Exec. Sec.—George Doying, 2619 Grant 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—H. K. Griffin, Mississippi Valley Gas 
Co., Meridian, Miss. 

Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1932 Life of 
American Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 


WISCONSIN UTILITIES 
ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—George A. Donald, Lake Superior Dis- 
trict Power Co., Ashland, Wis. 

Exec.-Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 




















